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InTRODUCTION 


This paper reports the results of a comparative study of 
the cephalodia of species of Stereocaulon. The investigation 
is concerned primarily with the possible phylogenetic implica- 
tions and the practical taxonomic value of these structures. 
Further light will also be thrown on the nature of their rela- 
tionship to the lichen thallus, since the present evidence does 
not agree with some of the commonly expressed concepts of © 
this subject. The conclusions are derived from anatomical 
studies, in which the gross and comparative morphology of the 
cephalodia are emphasized. 


Historica, Review 


Cephalodia form conspicuous features of the podetia of 
most species of Stereocaulon. These outgrowths are purely 
vegetative in nature and always enclose one or more algae of 
a type different from the normal gonidium. Acharius (1803) 
first used the term to include some lichen tissues that are now 
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recognized in part as apothecia and in part as lichen parasites, 

Later (1810) he applied it in the sense of its use to-day, i. e, to 
the cephalodia of Peltigera (Peltidea) aphthosa. Previous to 
this time cephalodia had not been noted as distinct from other 
secondary lichen structures although they were included by 
earlier writers under such general terms as verrucae (Weber, 
1778) and tuberculosa (Hoffmann, 1795). Florke (1819)! first 
described them in Stereocaulon under the name of ‘‘corpuscula 
fungosa.’’ Wallroth (1825) noted that the gonidia of the 
cephalodia were different in color from those of the thallus, 
and since Acharius’ term had been applied in different ways 
in the ‘Methodus’ and in the ‘Lichenographia,’ he proposed to 
call these bodies ‘‘phymata’’ to avoid ambiguity. Others have 
applied different names to them, e. g., tubercula abortientia 
(Sprengel, 1827), apothecia abortiva (Schiarer, 1833), and ap- 
pendices (Taylor and Hooker, 1844). In this early period only 
the description of the structures was attempted, and in Th. 
Fries’ ‘Commentatio’ (1857) and ‘Monographia’ (1858) the 
structure and appearance of the cephalodia of each species of 
Stereocaulon treated were described. 

The significance of cephalodia from a physiological stand- 
point is still unknown. Early workers considered them as su- 
perfluous structures (see Th. Fries, 1858) or as aborted apo- 
thecia (Sprengel, 1827; Scharer, 1833; Taylor and Hooker, 
1844). Zukal (see Fiinfstiick, ’26) believed that the blue-green 
gonidia were especially suited for the storage of water. Th. 
Fries, in 1858, suggested that they were ‘‘monstrous store- 
houses’’ from which the lichen could easily draw food, but in 
1866 declared that they were pathological structures caused 
by the presence of a parasitic alga. Before the theory of the 
dual nature of lichens was advanced (Schwendener, 1867, 
1869) cephalodia were held to be lichen organs, and opponents 
of the dual theory (notably Nylander) always regarded them 


1 Smith (’21), in a footnote, cites part IV of Flérke’s work, which according to 
Lynge (Index specierum et varietatum lichenum quae collectionibus ‘‘Lichenes 
Exsiccati’’ distributae sunt, Part I, 1915) treats three species of Stereocaulon, as 
appearing in 1815. Lynge gives the date of publication for this fascicle as 1819, 
which probably is correct. 
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assuch. Forssell (1883, 1884), basing his opinion upon the con- 
stant occurrence of cephalodia on definite species, also held 
this view, considering them adaptations for assimilation in 
that the blue-green and green algae together could absorb a 
wider range of the spectrum than one color alone. Elfving 
(’13, °31) attempted to prove that gonidia have a hyphal origin 
both in the lichen thallus and in the cephalodium but his con- 
clusions have not been supported by recent work. That the 
theory of their parasitic nature is generally accepted can be 
seen by the fact that it was held by Th. Fries (1866), Schwend- 
ener (1869), Winter (1877), Babikof (1878), Moreau (’21, ’28; 
M. and Mme., 715, 18, ’32), Goebel (’26, ’28), Tobler (’32), and 
Kaule (’32, ’34). 

The origin and development of the cephalodium have been 
described in Peltigera (Peltidea) aphthosa (Babikof, 1878; M. 
and Mme. Moreau, 719; Darbishire, ’27, ’32), Lobaria (Sticta) 
linita (Winter, 1877), L. (S.) oregana (Schneider, 1897), Solo- 
rina octospora (Winter, 1877), Lobaria (Ricasolia) herbaceae 
and L. (R.) amplissima (Moreau, ’21). Forssell (1883, 1884) 
and Kaule (’32, ’34) have made anatomical studies of the ceph- 
alodia in a large number of genera and species. 

The taxonomic value of the cephalodium was first suggested 
by Nylander (1860), who distinguished three types of gonidia 
in the structure: (1) stratum gonimon scytonemoideum, (2) 
stratum gonimon sirosiphonoideum, and (3) stratum gonimon 
e modulis gonimicis formatum; and adopted these different | 
types as the distinguishing characteristics of different species. 
Since that time the type of gonidium has been used to differ- 
entiate species in the genus Stereocaulon, even though Th. 
Fries (1866) found all three in the same cephalodium. Riddle 
(10) gave statistical data to support his opinion that the 
kind of alga is a good distinguishing character between cer- 
tain species. Magnusson (’26) stated that the cephalodia have 
great taxonomic value, suggested that the species with Nostoc- 
algae are more closely related to each other than to species 
with Scytonema-algae, and recommended the investigation of 
these structures from various points of view. Frey (’33) neg- 
lected such characters in his treatment of the genus, and stated 
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that until pure culture methods demonstrate whether or not the 
choice of cephalodial gonidia is specifically parallel with that 
of normal gonidia we must be content with gross morphology 
in our bounding of species. A critical survey of cephalodia, 
based upon species of Stereocaulon, has not previously been 
made. 


MarTeriats aNnD MetHops 


The herbarium of the Missouri Botanical Garden and the 
private herbarium of Dr. C. W. Dodge, supplemented by minor 
collections from other sources, furnished ample material for 
the study of species of Stereocaulon from most regions. The 
value of the cephalodia in taxonomy and phylogeny may be 
observed: (1) by the correlation of their gross and micro- 
scopic morphology with other structures of the lichen; and 
(2) by a comparative study of their origin and development. 
Accordingly, free-hand sections were made of the cephalodia 
and of other parts of the various species, and an attempt was 
made to correlate the different characters of these structures. 
In addition, complete developmental series of each type of 
cephalodium were embedded in paraffin, sectioned at 10 y, 
stained in Heidenhain’s iron-alum haemotoxylin, and mounted 
in balsam. Slides prepared in these ways were considered 
sufficient to test possible hypotheses. 

Th. Fries (1857, 1858, 1866) had recognized two general 
types of cephalodia in this genus: one typified by these struc- 
tures as they appear in Stereocaulon paschale and S. denuda- 
tum, the other as they appear in S. ramulosum. In addition to 
these two groups, Dodge (’29) recognized a third major divi- 
sion in his key, typified by the appearance of these bodies in 
S. botryophorum. These divisions, based upon the gross mor- 
phology of the cephalodium, seem to be comparatively stable 
and have been accepted as natural units in this paper. Then 
the present paper is really an attempt to formulate in some 
measure the extent to which the above groups express natural 
relationships. 

The practical taxonomic value of a structure is its constant 
occurrence. Of three hundred specimens of Stereocaulon 
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taken at random from the herbarium, 87 per cent possessed an 
abundance of cephalodia, whereas only 68 per cent were fertile. 
Thus cephalodial characters, compared to apothecial char- 
acters, are more valuable if this fact alone is considered. If 
the validity of these clues to the identity of the 32 per cent 
sterile material can be tested, this study will be of practical 
value, for the correct determination of such material will un- 
doubtedly enrich the distribution records of many species. 


CRITERIA FOR PHYLOGENETIC SEQUENCE IN STEREOCAULON 


Ina study of phylogenetic relationships it is necessary to 
have some idea as to what characters are primitive and what 
are advanced within this genus. To evaluate these criteria it 
seems best to formulate the general trend of evolution within 
the family Cladoniaceae. This family differs so markedly in 
thalline development from other members of the Cyclocar- 
pineae, i. e., in that it possesses a primary thallus from which 
a podetium or secondary thallus develops, that it is generally 
considered to be monophyletic in origin (Smith, ’21). The 
primary thallus may be crustose, squamulose, or foliose, and 
the secondary thallus which arises from it is always fruticose. 
The podetium is terminated by apothecia and may be simple 
or branched. The spores are hyaline and range from one to 
many-celled. Cephalodia may or may not be present. The 
apothecium in this family is biatorine or lecideine, the most 
characteristic difference from other families being in the de- 
gree of development of the thallus described above. Glancing 
at the characters enumerated one can easily see that the phylo- 
genetic starting point of the Cladoniaceae is undoubtedly to be 
found in a simple lichen possessing a crustose thallus, hyaline, 
one-celled spores, and a biatorine or lecideine apothecium. 
The apothecial stalk, by elongation (Reinke, 1894-1896; 
Wainio, 1897), secured good light conditions for the fruit and 
facilitated the distribution of spores (Smith, ’21), resulting 
ina lichen bearing a single terminal apothecium on a stalk, 
similar to Baeomyces. Later the podetium increased in size 
and branching due to the assumption of vegetative functions; 
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in the genera in which vegetative development of the sec. 
ondary thallus was very great the primary thallus tended to 
disappear. In some genera in which the podetial development 
is not so pronounced the common evolutionary trend from 
crustose to foliose primary thallus can be traced. 

The genera of the Cladoniaceae might be arranged in a 
scheme such as is shown in fig. 1. In the left-hand branch one 
can trace the advance from a crustose to a foliose primary 
thallus (though it often disappears in some species of Cla- 
donia), an increase in spore septation from Gymnoderma to 
Heteromyces, but remaining one-celled in the branch leading 
to Cladonia. The center branch has advanced primarily in 
spore septation. Some species of Baeomyces have septate 
spores; Thysanothecium has 1-2-celled spores, Glossodium 
2-4, and one species of Gomphillus 100. At the top of this 
series, the primary thallus, although retaining its crustose 
form, has degenerated to a homoiomerous condition. The 
right-hand branch differs from the other two in the possession 
of cephalodia, usually occurring on the primary thallus of 
Pilophoron (which is primitive in having one-celled spores 
and a podetium that is seldom branched) and on the secondary 
thallus of Argopsis and Stereocaulon. In this branch an in- 
crease in the septation of the spores can also be traced (Ar- 
gopsis forming a side branch with muriform spores). Degen- 
eration of the primary thallus is likewise evident, for in most 
species of Stereocaulon and in Argopsis this structure is 
evanescent. 

From a glance at this scheme of evolution within the 
Cladoniaceae it is fairly evident that the following may be con- 
sidered as trends to advancement in relation to Stereocaulon: 
(1) increase in the septation and consequently in the length of 
the spore, (2) development of a large, branching, fruticose 
podetium, (3) degeneration of the primary thallus, and (4) 
development of cephalodia. To prove the taxonomic value of 
cephalodia it is now necessary to show that cephalodial char- 
acters are correlated with the tendencies noted above as well 
as with other characters useful in the determination of species 
of this genus. 
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To what extent may the presence of cephalodia be con- 
sidered a derived character? If cephalodia are due to the pres- 
ence of parasitic algae, as is ordinarily assumed, they can 
hardly be so considered—although the extent of adaptation 
against the disease could easily be—but if it is believed that 
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Fig. 1. A diagrammatical presentation of the phylogenetic connections 
within the family Cladoniaceae suggested in the text. 


the blue-green algae are also in symbiotic relationship with the 
fungal constituent of the lichen, considerable phylogenetic 
significance must be associated with their presence. 

Lichens are polyphyletic in regard to fungal and algal com- 
ponents, and it is commonly assumed that when similar algae 
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are held by different fungi they are of independent origin, 
whereas when different algae are held by the same fungus they 
are of common origin. Yet although the same fungus appar. 
ently may utilize various algae, the presence of two algae in the 
same thallus is rather rare, being common only in the few 
species producing cephalodia and perhaps in certain species of 
Solorina (the latter case depending upon whether or not the 
blue-green algal mass in such species as S. crocea is considered 
a cephalodium ; see Hue, 711). Thus several systems (Reinke, 
1894, 1895, 1896; Zahlbruckner, ’26; Smith, ’21) recognize 
chlorophyll ana cyanophil groups as being relatively distinct, 

In considering antiquity of symbionts it is believed that 
lichens containing green algae are the older group whereas the 
cyanophils are of relatively recent origin (Forssell, 1885; Hue, 
11; Smith, ’21). From the standpoint of theory it is reason- 
able to assume that the fungus of the lichen, first adapted to 
symbiosis with green algae, later adapted itself to an addi- 
tional symbiotic union with blue-green algae. Although it is 
improbable that all lichens with cephalodia are closely related, 
the tendency to form these structures usually persists through 
an entire family or tribe and these families or tribes are usu- 
ally recognized as being relatively high in their respective 
series. 

Cephalodia have not yet been reported in the Pyrenocarpeae 
and Graphidineae. In the Coniocarpineae they occur only in 
Sphaerophorus, the terminal genus of that group. The cepha- 
lodia-bearing plants of the Cyclocarpineae belong for the 
greater part to the Stictaceae, Peltigeraceae, and Pannari- 
aceae (the three most highly developed families of the Phyco- 
lichens) and to the Pilophoron, Stereocaulon, and Argopsis 
branch of the Cladoniaceae (a family which terminates an evo- 
lutionary branch in the Archilichens). It seems significant that 
all genera of foliose and fruticose lichens producing cepha- 
lodia are commonly recognized as advanced. There are, how- 
ever, some relatively primitive crustose genera, e. g., Lecidea 
and Lecanora, which contain a few cephalodia-bearing species. 
The antiquity of these crustose genera and the large number 
of species within the genera would make it quite possible for 4 
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few species to adapt themselves to the production of cepha- 
lodia (see Kaule, ’32). The reason for this occurrence pri- 
marily in advanced groups, thus indicating an advanced char- 
acter, is not understood. The real physiological significance 
of the cephalodium is not known, and few theories to account 
for its presence have been advanced. The prevalent opinion 
is that such structures are pathological growths which injure 
the host plant (see page 731). This does not seem to be the 
logical explanation, however, at least as far as their occur- 
rence in the genus Stereocaulon is concerned. The question 
will be considered in greater detail later. It has been sug- 
gested, and it is indeed likely, that these bodies aid in nitrogen 
fixation (Cengia Sambo, ’23, ’26, ’31; Darbishire, ’24, ’27). If 
this be true the degree of advancement can readily be appre- 
ciated, the fungus being specialized to the extent that it can 
utilize one alga to manufacture its usual food and an alga of 
an entirely different nature for its nitrogenous material. 

From the evidence so far adduced one might be justified 
theoretically in holding that the species of Stereocaulon with- 
out cephalodia are more primitive than those that possess 
them. Yet one should not depend upon one structure for the 
state of advancement that a group of individuals may have 
attained, and particularly so when that character is a vegeta- 
tive one. Since an acceptable system is always based upon a 
combination of characters, we may here consider the associa- 
tion of the types of cephalodia and the absence of cephalodia 
with other vegetative and with sexual characters. 


Typrs or CEPHALODIA 


Nylander (1876), Forssell (1883, 1884), and Schneider 
(1897) have classified cephalodia into several subdivisions. 
The cephalodia of Stereocaulon fall into the epigena group of 
Forssell’s cephalodia vera, into Nylander’s cephalodia epi- 
gena, and into Schneider’s ectotrophic group. The cephalodia 
of this genus have a varied gross morphology, and on this 
basis may be divided into three groups as suggested by Dodge 
(’29). Merely for the sake of convenience, these may be desig- 
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nated as spherical, botryose, and scrobiculate, characterized 
as follows: 

Spherical: Cephalodia sessile or nearly so, at times partly 
immersed, often inconspicuous, hemispherical to subspherical, 
small, seldom over 1 mm. in diameter, the larger ones appear. 
ing in aggregates or irregularly rounded, gray to brown masses 
(pl. 66, figs. 1 and 2). 

Botryose: Cephalodia often stalked at maturity, similar in 
shape to bunches of grapes, concolorous with the podetium, 
cinereous to glaucescent, usually rather large, 2-4 mm. in di- 
ameter (pl. 66, digs. 3 and 4). 

Scrobiculate: Cephalodia usually stalked at maturity, glob- 
ular but more or less clavate, pitted and furrowed with fine 
convolutions, concolorous with the podetium, whitish to ashy, 
often large and numerous, 1-7 mm. in diameter (pl. 66, figs. 5 
and 6). 

These groups are apparently very distinct. In mature ma- 
terial with an abundance of cephalodia it is almost impossible 
to make a mistake in determining the relationship. In excep- 
tionally young material, however, both the botryose and scro- 
biculate cephalodia appear as small spherical bodies, and oe- 
casionally there is a conglomeration of spherical cephalodia 
(usually formed by the growing together of several whose 
origin was near a common point) which sometimes approaches 
the botryose condition, although never completely so. Few of 
these exceptional cases occur, and if there are enough cepha- 
lodia on the material examined (as is normally the case) so 
that the range of variation can be easily seen, the groups as a 
whole are very uniform. 


Tue Oricin AND DEVELOPMENT OF CEPHALODIA 


Young podetia of Stereocaulon possess a cortex and an algal 
layer in addition to the central cylinder. In mature specimens, 
however, a cortex is present only around the phyllocladia and 
cephalodia (Schwendener, 1860; M. and Mme. Moreau, ’32) 
which occur in scattered spots. Evidently these layers have 
burst due to growth of the central cylinder, and algae other 
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than those in the two organs mentioned above lie in small 
groups here and there in a loose tissue around the axis of the 
lichen (Kaule, ’32). The cephalodia arise on this relatively 
naked, secondary axis—which in longitudinal section shows 
two fairly well-defined layers: an inner axis composed of 
usually parallel, thin hyphae, and an outer layer of thicker, 
more gelatinous hyphae, often interwoven. Certain blue-green 
algae fall on this outer layer and initiate cephalodia. 

The account below is based primarily upon complete de- 
velopmental series of cephalodia of the following species: 

Spherical group: Stereocaulon paschale and S. tomen- 
tosum. 

Botryose group: Stereocaulon exutum and S. japonicum. 

Scrobiculate group: Stereocaulon ramulosum and S. ne- 
saeum. 

Less extensive series were available in the nature of free- 
hand sections of the cephalodia of several other species. 


Spherical: The blue-green algal clusters on the podetium 
vary from microscopic to rather large-sized (a colony of Nos- 
toc 4 mm. in diameter was found on a moistened specimen of 
S. tomentosum). The presence of certain of these algae starts 
cephalodial development ; the hyphae of the outer layer of the 
podetium elongate considerably and surround the algal cells 
(pl. 67, fig. 1). Hyphal branches grow into the interior from all 
sides of the enclosing wall thus formed and penetrate between 
the cells or filaments of the alga (pl. 67, fig. 2). Usually pene- 
tration has taken place to the extent. that the normal appear- 
ance of the host alga is obliterated and it is now seen as small 
single-celled units embedded in a spherical mass of interwoven 
hyphae (pl. 67, figs. 2 and 3). The algae begin to divide and 
secrete a gelatinous sheath which is closely surrounded and 
sometimes penetrated by the fungus (pl. 67, fig. 5). The wall 
of the cephalodium and the outer layer of the podetium dis- 
solve at the point of contact and the hyphae surrounding the 
blue-green algae are thus brought in closer relationship with 
the interior of the lichen. By further growth these hyphae be- 
come interwoven with those of the central cylinder of the 
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podetium, often anastomosing and fusing with them. This cop. 
nection with the podetial axis is very distinct but a long stipe 
is not formed by cephalodia of this group. In younger stages 
the close adherence of the fungal hyphae to the gelatinons 
sheath surrounding the algae gives the appearance of a num. 
ber of ‘‘capsules’’ in the interior of the cephalodium in which 
the algae lie (pl. 67, fig. 5). This stage persists for a short 
time only ; probably the sheath becomes less viscous in mature 
cephalodia, for it then appears more diffuse and the fungal 
elements form hyphal plates so that a chamber-like division 
into several portions results (pl. 67, figs. 4, 6, and 7). The 
algae are kept in intimate contact with the central cylinder of 
the podetium at all times by hyphae running from chamber to 
chamber and finally to the central axis of the lichen. In the 
earlier stages the algae of the cephalodia would usually be 
identified as Gloeocapsa, but by the time the chambers have 
differentiated the colonies have assumed their typical form 
in cephalodia with Stigonema, Scytonema, or Nostoc. The 
hyphal plates are of varying thicknesses, and near their point 
of origin, i. e., near the wall of the cephalodium, often pass into 
a sort of pseudoparenchymatous zone. Farther toward the 
outside is the wall, composed of thicker, peripheral hyphae 
(pl. 67, figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8). The wall is comparatively thin and 
never is as distinct as in the scrobiculate type (e. g. in S. ramu- 
losum, pl. 68, fig. 8). A conspicuous stalk is only rarely formed, 
although occasionally the hyphae running from the clumps of 
algae to the central cylinder of the podetium are quite well de- 
veloped and so resemble one. The shape of the cephalodium 
is primarily dependent upon that of the algal mass about which 
it was built. If the mass were small the cephalodium would 
tend to be spherical or subspherical, but if it were extended, 
flattened, or linear that shape could also be assumed. 

After the cephalodium has spent some time in vegetative 
growth a deterioration of its algae can be observed. This is 
first noted merely as a loss of color but later is clearly evident 
as an alteration in the structure of the algal cells. The cell 
content shrinks, and cavities can be seen within the gelatinous 
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sheath. Later the sheath itself becomes wrinkled and lobed 
abnormally. Even in young stages a large number of dead 
cells are found; in older stages only empty membranes are 
visible. The algae often are totally absorbed by the lichen, and 
with the death of the algae the walls of the hyphae in the cepha- 
lodium thicken noticeably. These hyphae seem to be without 
further function. 

Summarizing we can say that the cephalodia of this group 
are relatively primitive because they have indefinite shape 
and a loosely arranged wall, and because they are sessile, 
rarely producing a well-defined stipe. 


Botryose: The cephalodial primordium of the botryose 
group is very similar to that of the spherical group. A single 
cell, a small filament or a colony of blue-green algae coming in 
contact with the podetium is immediately surrounded by 
hyphae from the outer layer. The algal cells then come to lie 
more or less at random in a spherical mass, the hyphae merely 
being interwoven (pl. 67, fig. 9). Hyphal branches grow from 
this surrounding wall, and no matter what alga may be pres- 
ent at this stage its cells are independent units separated by 
the fungus (pl. 67, fig. 10). The algae continue to divide, and 
a gelatinous sheath is formed around the Gloeocapsa colonies 
or the Nostoc and Stigonema filaments (pl. 67, figs. 11 and 12). 
As in Stereocaulon paschale and S. tomentosum, this sheath is 
closely surrounded by the hyphae of the fungal component. At 
this time the outer layer of the podetium and the wall of the 
cephalodium coalesce; the hyphae of the inner part of the 
cephalodium grow through and become attached to the central 
cylinder of the podetium. Thus an intimate union is formed 
between the capsulated algal groups and the central cylinder 
of the lichen at an early stage. The wall of the cephalodium 
differs markedly from that of the scrobiculate type in that it is 
looser, much thinner, and is composed of interwoven rather 
than of periclinal hyphae (pl. 67, fig. 14). This interwoven 
wall sometimes appears to be intermediate between the periph- 
eral orientation of the hyphae common in the spherical group 
and the periclinal orientation in the scrobiculate type. The 
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walls of the cephalodia of the two former groups are yp. 
doubtedly less highly specialized than those of the latter, Ag 
in the case previously described, the gelatinous sheath of the 
algae becomes less evident with age and diffuses out. The sur. 
rounding hyphae then form hyphal plates which divide the 
cephalodium and its algal content by several partitions (pl. 67, 
fig. 13). The method of lobe formation appears to vary 
slightly. In some young cephalodia the algae come to lie near 
the outer wall. In this case neither complete lobes nor com- 
plete hyphal plates are formed, but the cephalodium rounds 
out conforming to the spatial limitations imposed by the par- 
tially formed plates. Thus, although the lobes are rather dis- 
tinct they are not chambered units in the cephalodium. The 
algal layer follows, in general, the contour of the lobes near the 
outer wall. The other type of lobing is apparently the normal 
one. The hyphal plates surrounding the algal colonies, as de- 
scribed above, grow so as to enclose them almost completely 
before making their connection with the central cylinder of 
the podetium. Growth and division of the algae inside the 
chambers thus formed expand them into the lobes so visible 
externally (pl. 67, fig. 15). The number and size of lobes 
formed are not definite, and there is no variation in the gross 
morphology of the two types of botryose cephalodia described. 
The arrangement of the algae in the cephalodium is quite 
varied but often seems to be correlated with the source of light. 
In old cephalodia the stages previously recorded in the de- 
terioration of the algae are very numerous. 

From the standpoint of anatomical structure this type of 
cephalodium is seen to have advanced from the condition 
found in the spherical group in that it has acquired a more 
definite form, a more highly developed conducting system, a 
wall often composed of interwoven rather than of peripheral 
hyphae, and usually a well-defined stipe. 


Scrobiculate: A cell, filament, or colony of Gloeocapsa, Nos- 
toc, Stigonema, Scytonema, and possibly related genera, may 
initiate the cephalodium in this group (pl. 68, fig. 1). Most of 
these have been found within a single cephalodium of a plant. 


a 
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The type of alga does not alter the gross morphology of the 
structure; and the microscopic structure is only slightly dif- 
ferent with different algae. The primordium is surrounded 
by hyphae which arise from the outer layer of the podetium 
and form a spherical mass, similar to the same stage in both 
the spherical and botryose groups (pl. 68, fig. 3). Hyphal 
branches grow inward from this enclosing layer and penetrate 
between the cells of the alga. By this time the alga has usually 
divided a few times, and if a filamentous or colonial form were 
present it has now been separated so that its cells appear as in- 
dividual organisms (pl. 68, fig. 2). The algal genus cannot be 
distinguished at this stage. These cells lie apparently at ran- 
dom in a dense spherical mass of hyphae. The mass is uni- 
formly dense and no outer wall has been formed. 

The algae continue to divide and each cell that is now sepa- 
rate seems to give rise either to a small colony or a filament 
which becomes surrounded by a gelified sheath. The hyphae 
of the fungus form a firm layer closely adnate to each sheath 
(pl. 68, figs. 6 and 10) from which hyphal connections can be 
traced back into the central cylinder of the podetium in median 
sections (pl. 68, figs. 5 and 7). After this, the hyphae divide 
the algae into several masses, forming plates around the vari- 
ous clusters. Simultaneously, several hollow spaces are 
formed (especially noticeable in cephalodia containing Nostoc 
or Gloeocapsa) through which interlacing hyphae run from 
clump to clump and then into the podetium (pl. 68, fig. 4). The 
wall of the cephalodium has been forming during this time, 
and is now about one-half of its probable thickness at maturity, 
consisting of thick, more or less periclinal hyphae but inter- 
woven enough to produce a firm, unbroken wall. Long search 
has not revealed an opening in the outer wall of the cephalo- 
dium. The entire structure is still spherical or ovoid. 

Later convolutions form and the structure becomes more 
or less pitted (pl. 66, figs. 5 and 6). This is apparently due to 
the looseness of the conducting hyphae and the arrangement 
of the algal masses in a favorable position with reference to 
the source of light. At this stage a visible stalk is usually 
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formed, rudiments of which can be seen microscopically in 
very early stages. The stalk consists of two layers: the cepha- 
lodial wall, and the core of conducting hyphae. The core some. 
times extends as much as one-third of the diameter into the 
cephalodium and may or may not form before lobing takes 
place (pl. 68, figs. 4 and 5). In median longitudinal sections 
its primordia may be seen at the time that the definite gelati- 
nous sheath is first formed. The cephalodial wall has increased 
in thickness, presumably simply by elongation of the periclinal 
hyphae (pl. 68, figs. 8 and 11). It is composed of a closely 
packed tissue of hyphae and thus is quite different from the 
wall of the podetium which is of comparatively loosely inter- 
woven hyphae. The mature cephalodium consists of this com- 
pact wall with the outline of a stalked, irregular pocket filled 
with a tissue of loosely interwoven filaments and hyphal plates 
intimately associated with blue-green algal masses (pl. 68, fig. 
11). In cephalodia with Nostoc and Gloeocapsa the algae seem 
to be scattered in groups, but in those with Stigonema and 
Scytonema they occupy almost the entire cavity. The destrue- 
tion of the algae (pl. 68, figs. 9, 12, and 13), previously men- 
tioned in old cephalodia, with a corresponding thickening of 
the cephalodial hyphae after their death, is very evident. 

Several times young cephalodia forming on the wall of fully 
developed cephalodia are found (pl. 68, fig. 2). The mode of 
origin and subsequent development are the same as though 
they had occurred on the podetium. In very young stages con- 
necting hyphae are sent through the wall of the older cepha- 
lodium and make contact with its conducting hyphae; at the 
point of contact the cephalodial wall is destroyed. This ob- 
servation easily explains how two kinds of algae might be 
found in the same cephalodium. 

Anatomically considered, the scrobiculate group contains 
the most advanced cephalodial type. The specialized shape of 
the cephalodium, the highly developed conducting system, and 
well-defined stipe, together with a derived wall structure, raise 
it far above the other groups, for none of them possess all of 
these characters. 
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Cuaracters ASSOCIATED WITH THE TYPES oF CEPHALODIA 


The genus Stereocaulon has great variability in the char- 
acteristics of its members, somewhat similar to that found in 
the closely related genus Cladoma. Thus specific relationships 
must be settled upon combinations of characters, and these 
characters often vary considerably within a species. Spore 
sizes have minor variations among species in most groupings 
of this genus but on the whole are so uniform as to be without 
value in specific diagnosis (Riddle, ’10). In general, spore 
characters are the most conservative (note emphasis of Wat- 
son, 29, and Gilbert, ’27, on them), and since the elongation 
and increasing septation of the spores cannot be shown be- 
tween species they would be expected to show within the family 
(see p. 734). From table rit is indeed quite apparent that there 
is a gradual elongation of the spores and an increasing septa- 
tion of the same structures within the groups based on ceph- 
alodia, in the following order: 

Cephalodia lacking: The apothecia also are often lacking. 
Only one species, Stereocaulon pygmaeum (specimens not 
seen by the author), which, according to Dodge (’29), belongs 
in this section, has been reported with spores. Dodge gives the 
spores of this species as 13-15 yp in length, 3-septate. 

Spherical: spores 20-39 yp in length, 3-7-septate. 

Botryose: spores 24-100 yp in length, 3-16-septate. 

Scrobiculate: spores 35-200 y in length, 3-29-septate. 

It is also seen, as would be expected, that other associated 
fruiting characters (often used in distinguishing species in 
this genus), such as length of asci, height of hymenium, and 
thickness of hypothecium, are correlated with the length and 
septation of the spores. Furthermore, it is significant that the 
evidence obtained from this comparison agrees in every detail 
with that derived from anatomical studies of the origin and 
development of cephalodia in that the groups may be arranged 
as follows, each one in sequence indicating a more advanced 
condition: spherical, botryose, scrobiculate. 

Advanced species of Stereocaulon have been predicted to 
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TABLE I 
CORRELATION OF CERTAIN APOTHECIAL CHARACTERS WITH THE 
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CEPHALODIAL TYPES? 


25 


Cephalodia Species 


Spore 
length 


ing 


Spore 
septa 


Thickness 
of hypo-| of hy- Length 
of asens 


thecium 


Height 


menium 
ing 


fefefe 


3-7 


65-85 


105-135 
80-110 


130-170 | 105-120 


certain groupe. 


* Values recorded in tables 1 and 11 do not apply to type or authentic material is 
all cases, but represent the range of the available herbarium material determined 
to the species listed. Since in many cases only a few specimens were present it 
might be expected that the average and even extreme figures would differ slightly 
had additional materia] been available. ‘ 

* Specimens of species marked with an asterisk were not seen. Figures cited here 
are taken from the original type descriptions or from of 
the types and are included to give a more complete conception of the extremes of 


subsequent examination 


| | | imp 
albicans 
arbuscula 
Lacking congestum Apothecium lacking 
gracilescens 
nanwm 
condensatum 25-35 30-50 40-50 
’ pileatum 20-30 20-30 50-60 | 43-55 
alpinum 25-35 35-40 45-60 | 35-50 
coralloides 20-35 35-50 50-60 | 40-45 
; cornutum 28-32 40-65 46-60 | 42-50 
Spherical denudatum 22-38 25-35 50-70 | 40-50 
lareosum 25-37 25-40 45-55 | 48-50 
: nabewaziense 30-35 45-60 45-60 35-52 
paschale 28-39 45-60 50-65 | 35-50 
rivulorum 30-35 35-50 60-70 55-60 
sphaerophoroides | 35-38 45-60 45-60 | 43-50 
tomentosum 25-35 45-60 45-60 35-45 
\Wrightii Apotheeia not sen 
botryophorum** 75 - - 
corticatulwm 25-40 3 60-80 60-95 | 50-75 
Lenten 36—40 3-7 55-70 70-95 | 65-85 
exutum 30-48 3-5 80-88 80-105 | 70-85 
Botryose 94-100 | 14-16 74-95 | 120-140 | 105-120 
25-48 3-5 45-75 72-96 | 50-85 
‘nigrum 40-50 3-7 45-80 70-95 60-75 
octomerellum 34-55 3-7 60-85 75-98 70-85 
stratum 24-30 3 65-75 80-105 | 50-78 
uvuliferwm 25-35 3 65-75 65-82 52-70 
\chlorocarpoides 75-100 | 5-9 65-80 | 135-190 | 110-160 
lecanorewm* 72-80 5-7 - - - 
; macrocarpum 40-70 3-5 95-110 | 105-140 | 70-00 
macroce phalum* 200 19-29 - 
’ miztum 36-75 3-5 50-90 65-110 | 60-90 
nesaeum 70-120 5-12 70-90 | 120-150 | P| 
Serobieulate |pilophoroides 50-65 5-9 80-110 | 95-140 | 
piwliferum 60-110 5-15 80-105 | 120-200 90-160 
prozimum 40-70 3-5 45-85 75-110 | 60-90 
35-95 3-5 50-94 70-120 50-110 
132-155 29 180-200 | 176-190 
ediif erum* 100-110 | 7-9 - 150 86-115 
strictum | | | | 
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have evanescent primary thalli. This is true of all the species 
considered with botryose and scrobiculate cephalodia, which 
on the basis of certain apothecial characters, notably spore 
size and septation, have been indicated as being most ad- 
vanced. Two species in the section with spherical cephalodia, 
i. e., Stereocaulon condensatum and S. pileatum, have persist- 
ent primary thalli. The presence of spherical cephalodia, a 
small podetium, short, few-septate spores, and a persistent 
primary thallus have all been indicated as being primitive 
characters. Thus it seems that the two species mentioned ful- 
fill all of the requirements of a primitive state, and on that 
basis must be designated as the group that is in all probability 
most similar to the ancestors of the representatives of Stere- 
ocaulon existing to-day. That group of species lacking cepha- 
lodia may have either a persistent or evanescent primary thal- 
lus, indicating a primitive condition, as does the absence of 
cephalodia itself (since these are derived characters). Per- 
haps this section could be considered even more primitive than 
the group with spherical cephalodia. Yet whenever such a 
state is indicated it is necessary to inquire whether the given 
combination of characters indicates a truly primitive or merely 
a reduced condition. Since the probable ancestors of Stere- 
ocaulon, forms similar to the genus Pilophoron (fig. 1), pos- 
sessed cephalodia, at least on the primary thallus, it seems 
more logical to believe that the most primitive species of 
Stereocaulon should also have them. Thus the group under 
consideration can reasonably be assumed to have undergone a 
reduction from the primitive state designated above, the re- 
duction being evident in the disappearance of cephalodia and 
often of apothecia, as well as in other correlated characters 
which will be mentioned below, tendencies logically connected 
with the arctic-alpine environment in which it occurs. 

It was also considered that a small, erect, secondary thallus 
bearing a single terminal apothecium would represent a primi- 
tive condition, while a large, vigorously branching podetium 
bearing numerous apothecia would be more advanced. To a 
certain extent table m shows the variation predicted from 
family analysis, the extent of branching being indicated by the 
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number of main branches and the apothecial index (a term 
used to refer to the number of apothecia terminating the main 
branches and branchlets of the podetium—see note 4, table 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION OF CERTAIN VEGETATIVE CHARACTERS WITH THE 
CEPHALODIAL TYPES? 


Cephalodia) i Size in| Br Apoth. 
ing* index* 


| Predominant 
type of 
phyllocladium 
albicans -6-1.4| 0-1 | white 
: arbuscula 1-2 0-2 | grayish granular 
Lacking j|congestum 1.5-2 0-2 | white verruciform 
gracilescens 5-15] 0-1 | white granular 
4 nanum 2-6 0-3 | whitish granular 
condensatum | .3-1.2| 0-1 | gray—dark 0-2 | granular—verrn- 
eiform 
pileatum 5-1.0} 0-1 | light-dark 0-1 | granular to elon- 
gated 
Ao alpinum 1-3 1-3 | gray—dark 3-15 | verruciform 
sereticiics 2-4 | 3-5 |white-gray | 3-20 | coralline 
‘ cornutum 5-9 0-1 | white-gray 0-2 | coralline-flat- 
tened 
iy 1-7 0-3 | gray—dark 0-6 | flattened-umbil- 
ieate 
Spherical |glareesum 1.5-2.5| 2-4 | grayish 3-8 | ecylindriealte 
rete 
: nabewaziense | 2.5-3 2-4 | gray—dark 3-8 | flattened-squa- 
miform 
paschale 2-9 2-5 | light-gray 0-14 | palmate-digitate 
rivulorum 1-2 1-3 | grayish 0-15 | verruciform- 
umbilieate 
x . 3-5 2-7 | gray 0-10 | verruciform- 
oides elongate 
: tomentosum 3-10 | 24 | gray—dark 0-6 | squamulose 
Wrightii 3-5 0-2 | grayish - | absent 
| botryoph- 24 | - - - | coralline 
orum* 
corticatulum | .8-2.0| 0-3 | dark 4-8 | granular-subeor- 
alline 
; curtatum 1-2 | 03 |gray—dark | 1-6 | papilliform-cor- 
exutum 3-5.5| 2-4 | brown-dark} 4-10 | coralline 
Botryose |folioloswm 24 3-4 | light 0-3 | coralline 
1.2-3.5| 0-4 | dark 1-8 | coralline-verru- 
‘ nigrum 24 0-4 |dark-black | 2-7 | coralline 
octomerellum | A-1.2| 0-2 | dark 1-3 | eoralline-subeor- 
4-9 0-1 | dark~gray 1-2 | subcoralline-cor- 
woultferwm 2.5-5 1-4 | gray-dark 2-10 | ecoralline-terete 
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TABLE II—Continued 


Predominant 
i Species Size in | Branch- Color Apoth. type of 
em. ing* index* | phyllocladium 


coralline—terete 


coralline 
macrocarpum | 6-12 | 5-6 | whitish 20-44 | coralline 
coralline 


coralline—terete 
Serobicu- |nesaewm 4-7 4-7 | light 15-50 | coralline—-terete 
late pilophoroides | 6-12 3-7 | whitish 15-52 | coralline 
piluliferwm 1.5-3.5| 2-5 | light 5-15 | coralline—terete 
prozimum 6-9 4-10 | whitish 7-38 | coralline—terete 
ramuloswm 3-10 3-10 | whitish 5-48 | coralline—terete 
sinense* 2-4 = - - coralline 
sorediiferum*| 2-4 - - - coralline 
strictum 4-7 46 | light 4-11 | coralline—terete 


1See footnote 1, table 1. 

*See footnote 2, table I. 

* The values listed indicate the number of main branches of mature podetia. 

* Apothecial index is the term used to refer to the number of apothecia terminat- 
ing the branchlets of a podetium. It is a measure of the extent of main branching 
rather than of the fineness of the subdivisions or of the number of apothecia pro- 
duced. The lateral apothecia of the species that produce them are not included here 
and in many cases (especially in species with spherical cephalodia) it is difficult to 
distinguish a sub-lateral from a terminal apothecium. The values then are more or 
less relative but do indicate the tendencies present. 


1). As can be seen, the section with scrobiculate cephalodia 
is by far the most advanced, having a size range of 1.5-12 cm. 
and an apothecial index of 5-52. The botryose and spherical 
(exclusive of the two species designated as primitive) groups 
occupy the reverse order expected, having a size range of 0.4— 
5.5 and 1-10 em. respectively, and these are correlated with 
apothecial indices of 0-10 and 0-20. The number of apothecia 
produced on the podetium also agrees with these indications. 
The spherical group as limited here often shows almost as 
many fruiting bodies as the scrobiculate type, contrasted with 
the relatively few produced by the botryose section. That the 
latter section has the smaller podetium and less apothecia is 
perhaps due to the fact that the cephalodia, though un- 
doubtedly more specialized, are fewer and that the apothecia 
are often unusually large. The differences, however, are great 
enough to indicate a more or less parallel development of the 
species with botryose and the advanced species with spherical 


| 
| 
: 
chlorocarp- 5-7 | whitish P| 
oides 
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cephalodia rather than to harmonize with the hypothesis that 
one of these groups might have arisen from the other, 

The nature of the phyllocladium is also considered of value 
in determining species. Each species has a typical form which, 
although quite variable and developing many different gs 
gives a distinct appearance to the plant (Riddle, 10; Magnus. 
son, ’26). Tabulation of these organs (table m) for the vari. 
ous groups of cephalodia recognized shows that a particular 
type of phyllocladium is associated with a particular group. 
A reduced, granular structure is characteristic of the species 
without cephalodia; the species with spherical cephalodia 
show a transition from the granular to more highly developed 
(though quite varied) forms; and the botryose and scrobicu- 
late groups usually possess well-developed, coralline phyllo- 
cladia that are often branched. Moreover, since the color and 
size also agree with the proposed grouping, the entire habit 
of the plant, considered important in distinguishing species of 
the genus, may be said to be correlated with the cephalodial 
types recognized in this paper. 

The brown hypothecium, upon which the section Phaeobasis 
(Wainio, 15) was founded, appears sporadically among the 
divisions noted here. Although this character is at times used 
to distinguish species groups it evidently is not associated with 
any other character considered as having phylogenetic value. 
This same conclusion has already been reached by Redinger 
(736) who points out such great divergencies between species 
of Stereocaulon with a dark hypothecium that on this basis 
alone they cannot be held closely related. Thus the section 
Phaeobasis should not be taken as an expression of natural 
relationship. 


Speciriciry or CEPHALODIAL GONIDIA 


It is interesting to note that the cephalodial gonidia of Stere- 
ocaulon are always blue-green and not green algae like the 
normal gonidium. Also of possible significance is the fact that 
the ability to form such structures is generically defined. A 
dispute, however, has arisen as to whether there is any vari- 
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ability in the algae enclosed in these organs. Many Chloro- 
phyceae and Myxophyceae occur as epiphytes on the podetium, 
especially of the tomentose species, whereas only a few genera 
have been identified in cephalodia. Nylander (1860) described 
several species of Stereocaulon based upon the nature of the 
cephalodial contents. Th. Fries (1866) found all of Nylander’s 
types in a single cephalodium and consequently did not ac- 
cept the latter’s species, further postulating (although stating 
that he was not certain) that these types were three different 
stages in the development of a parasitic algal genus (Stigo- 
nema = Sirosiphon). Schwendener (1869) held that the algae 
did not change their appearance during development but 
stated that the three kinds of gonidia were three different 
algae (Stigonema, Scytonema, and Nostoc). Although Th. 
Fries found these types in a single cephalodium in 1866, lead- 
ing lichen taxonomists have either neglected or refused to rec- 
ognize his work, for they accepted species based solely on the 
kind of algae present (Nylander, 1888; Hue, 1898; Zahlbruck- 
ner, 27; Dodge, ’29). Riddle (’10) and Magnusson (’26) have 
stated that the algal content of the cephalodium is a good 
specific character although Riddle recorded one specimen with 
two kinds of algae, while Magnusson found both Nostoc and 
Stigonema in the cephalodia of Stereocaulon fastigiatum and 
8. paschale. In S. ramulosum Schwendener (1869) and Fors- 
sell (1883, 1884) recorded Nostoc and Stigonema; Bornet 
(1873) reported Scytonema and Lyngbya. Frey (’33) found 
Nostoc and Stigonema in Stereocaulon paschale, S. grande, S. 
denudatum, and 8. botryosum. 

Certain facts obtained from the study of the development of 
the cephalodium should be emphasized here. In the early 
stages it is impossible to distinguish the genus of algae pres- 
ent. In some of these stages (especially in species of the 
spherical group) Stigonema and Scytonema (and sometimes 
Nostoc) contained in cephalodia would be identified as Gloeo- 
capsa. Forssell (1883, note, p. 14) recorded transitions between 
Gloeocapsa and Stigonema in cephalodia. Furthermore, the 
form of the algal cells varies greatly, since continued division 
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causes them to become closely pressed together. Also (espe. 
cially in species with scrobiculate cephalodia) filaments of 
Stigonema often appear like those of Nostoc, the division into 
the third plane being rather late in development. Mistakes in 
identification are easily made and especially so in free-hand 
sections mounted in glycerine or lactophenol and stained with 
such dyes as eosin, methyl blue, etc. For clarity in determina. 
tion, embedding in a suitable medium and staining with iron. 
alum haemotoxylin is recommended (the process used to make 
the counts recorded below). Since, as Th. Fries (1866) postu- 
lated, the algae undergo morphologic changes during the devel- 
opment of the cephalodium, they are at least a rather unstable 
taxonomic character. 

Although it is true that changes during development take 
place, Schwendener’s observation that various genera of algae 
occur in the cephalodium is equally true. Table m shows the 
results of the examination of a large number of cephalodia 
from several species, with an enumeration of the different 
genera of algae found. 

Thus the genera of algae enclosed may vary considerably 
within a species, especially in the group with scrobiculate ceph- 


TABLE III 


VARIATION OF CEPHALODIAL GONIDIA IN CERTAIN SPECIES 
OF STEREOCAULON 


Type of Collections | Cephalodi 

cephalodia Species examined | examined Remarks* 
alpinum 10 250 3.6% 8S.; 964% N. 

Spherical | denudatum 5 100 94% 8.; 6% N. 
paschale 10 250 96.4% 8.; 56% N? 
tomentosum 10 250 3.2% 8.; 97.2% N. 
exutum 8 250 98.4% G.; 24% N. 

Botryose japonicum 5 50 100% G. 
prostratum 4 100 97% 8.; 3% N. 
mixtum 10 100 13% G.; 27% 8.; 63% Se. 

Serobieulate | nesaewm 5 100 76% Se.; 25% 8. 
proximum 10 100 32% G.; 68% 8.; 3% Se. 
ramuloswm 10 250 60.4% G.; 35.6% 8.; 6.8% Se. 


*8 = Stigonema, N = Nostoc, G = Gloeocapsa or Chlorococcus, Se = Scytonems. 
* When the sum of the percentages is greater than 100 per cent the presence of 
more than one algal genus in one or more cephalodia is indicated. 
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alodia. Perhaps one of the reasons for this is to be found in 
the fact that all the specimens examined with botryose cepha- 
lodia came from a limited area in Japan, those with spherical 
cephalodia came for the greater part from North America, 
whereas those of the scrobiculate group were collected in more 
scattered localities. Yet, whatever may be the limitations of 
the data, one point is unavoidable: i.e., that there is a variabil- 
ity in the algal content of the cephalodium, both in regard to 
the genera present and to the morphological appearance dur- 
ing development. For this reason it seems that species based 
on the nature of the cephalodial content alone cannot stand. 
Several species are evidently differentiated on the basis of 
this single character (e. g., Stereocaulon ramulosum, S. 
miztum, and S. proximum; S. nesaeum and S. Massartianum). 
The data accumulated point to the fact that only the oldest 
name in each group of examples given above is valid and that 
the later segregates should not be accepted unless additional 
morphological characters are found upon which they can be 
based. 


Discussion 


From the above considerations it seems logical to diagram 
the probable relationships within the genus Stereocaulon as 
shown in fig. 2. The primitive species apparently have short, 
few-septate spores, a persistent primary thallus, cephalodia 
on the primary thallus, few-branched podetia, granular phyllo- 
cladia, and minute, sessile cephalodia. From this group, pos- 
sibly by subjection to severe environmental conditions that 
did not favor growth, the cephalodia (and often the apothecia) 
disappeared, and the phyllocladia often became greatly re- 
duced. Some species of the primitive spherical group lost the 
primary thallus and became large and branching. With an in- 
crease both in spore size and septation, and a corresponding 
increase in correlated apothecial and vegetative characters, 
the line of evolution continued upward in three directions; one 
terminating in species with botryose, another in species with 


scrobiculate cephalodia, and the third containing the spherical 
ancestral type. 
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Although this study was to emphasize primarily the tayo. 
nomic and phylogenetic significance of these structures it is 
felt that some evidence has accumulated to assist in determin. 
ing their true nature, about which little is known. Th. Fries 
(1866) gave no reason for his statement that the alga was 


spherical podetinn 
coralline phyllooledia 

spores 20-39 ¥ length 
eo 


ical presentation of the phylogenetic connections 
within the genus Stercocaulon suggested in the text. 


parasitic, nor did Schwendener (1869) who agreed with him. 
Winter (1877) designated cephalodia as parasitic structures, 
although he pointed out that the stimulus of the algae gives rise 
to unusual growth. Because of this increased growth one 
must conclude that the algae provide the hyphae with nourisb- 
ment or cause them to hypertrophy through the effect of dis- 
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ease. Since the hyphae in no way appear diseased (although 
the algae often die) only the former opinion is tenable. The 
fact that there are fewer algal cells in young cephalodia and 
more in old ones proves that the algae, in spite of being sur- 
rounded by the hyphae, remain alive for some time and are 
capable of carrying on their life processes, even though they 
are visibly impaired by association with the fungus. Notwith- 
standing these facts, most writers regard cephalodia as patho- 
logic structures! Reinke (1895) gave no evidence for consider- 
ing them parasitic and left open the possibility that they are 
profitable to the lichen through power of assimilation. Winter 
(1877) and Babikof (1878) did describe some phenomena 
which were emphasized by Kaule (’32) to support his conten- 
tion that cephalodia are harmful to the lichen. Goebel (’26) 
claimed to have seen hyphae penetrating from the cephalodium 
into the green algal layer and on into the thallus. Because of 
this anatomical appearance he considered cephalodia to be 
haustorial galls living parasitically on the lichen host. Darbi- 
shire (27) could not find the haustorial hyphae Goebel men- 
tioned. Kaule (’32) believed that he had proved the patho- 
logical nature of cephalodia, the evidence from an anatomi- 
eal study of many groups seeming to point in that direction. 
This evidence is based largely upon the confirmation of Goe- 
bel’s observation in a large number of genera and species, 
i. e., that hyphae from the cephalodium penetrate the lichen 
thallus into the green algal zone and bring about the destruc- 
tion of the gonidial layer and its associated hyphae. In an ad- 
ditional report, Darbishire (’32) again stated that he could 
not find the haustorial hyphae referred to by Goebel (’26, ’28) 
and Kaule (’32), and that he did not believe cephalodia to 
be haustorial structures. Kaule has also written a second 
paper (’34) upholding his previous statements. 

So much has been written about the exact nature of the re- 
lation of the fungus to the alga in the lichen that it is hard to 
apply terms to the group as a whole. Schwendener, for in- 
stance, conceived of lichen symbiosis as the parasitism of a 
fungus on an alga, whereas M. and Mme. Moreau prefer to 
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think of the lichen as a disease of the fungus caused by the 
alga, in which the fungus is galled as insects gall phanerogams, 
Darbishire (’27) has noted the difficulty in showing that ana. 
tomically the fungus can be designated diseased by the alga, 
biologically as living peacefully with the alga for the good of 
the whole, and physiologically as active upon the alga. How. 
ever that may be, this paper is not an attempt to decide the 
relationship of the alga to the fungus in the lichen body, 
The impression has been left by those who consider cepha- 
lodia parasitic bodies (Goebel, ’26, ’28; Kaule, ’32, ’34) that 
the cephalod'um attacks the thallus (or podetium) in such a 
manner as to damage the organism. The writer cannot say 
whether or not this is true in all cephalodia-bearing groups; 
the opinion expressed here applies only in the case of Stereo- 
caulon. It seems that in this genus cephalodia are beneficial 
to the organism rather than the injuring influences one might 
be led to believe. If of any benefit it must be vegetative in char- 
acter (since only asexual elements are involved). Table n 
shows that specialized cephalodia occur on the podetia of the 
most vigorous species and there is usually a good correlation 
between the size of the lichen and the number of cephalodia on 
the plant. The most primitive species have poorly developed 
cephalodia, and since these organs have phylogenetic signifi- 
cance it seems reasonable to assume long, continuous, mutual- 
istic relationship. None of the factors upon which Kaule (’32) 
based his belief that cephalodia in lichens are harmful have 
any foundation in Stereocaulon, since there is no continuous 
green algal gonidial zone in mature podetia. He even stated 
that no harm to the thallus by the cephalodium can be ascer- 
tained in this genus. This observation is here confirmed in 
every detail; neither macro- nor microscopic injury can be 
found. It may be possible to consider cephalodia pathological 
structures in other genera; indeed there is some evidence to 
support this view, but it is impossible to extend that concept 
to the genus treated here. 

It does seem rather absurd, however, even in other genera, 
to imagine the hyphae of a perfectly healthy lichen forming 4 
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union with an alga that grows more vigorously autotrophically 
than in the combined state, and to consider that the alga bene- 
fits and that the lichen is damaged because of such an associa- 
tion. The fungus is always the active component; the alga re- 
mains passive during the entire development. That the algae 
are capable of living outside of the lichen is testified by their 
healthy, normal appearance on the exterior of the podetium, 
in the tomentum, and on nearby soil. Babikof (1878) took them 
from cephalodia of Peltigera aphthosa and grew them for five 
weeks on sterile soil. Once inside the cephalodium, the alga, 
though apparently still in good condition, never retains the 
appearance it had in solitary life. Whether this is harmful to 
the blue-green algae might be debatable, but if the presence 
of dead algae is considered a good criterion (and Schwendener, 
1867, 1869, and Bornet, 1873, have considered this the best 
support for the parasitic interpretation of lichen symbiosis), 
we can certainly consider that the fungus utilizes the algae 
of the cephalodium, for numerous algae are found dead there ; 
moreover, they are often totally absorbed by the lichen. 
Then there are several anatomical evidences in favor of the 
viewpoint upheld im this paper. (1) The definite wall struc- 
ture such as is found in the scrobiculate type does not com- 
pletely surround the algal mass, but only the outer part (pl. 68, 
fig. 5). When compared to insect galls, it should be noted that 
the insect is completely enclosed. Such is never the case in 
cephalodia of this genus; the algae are surrounded toward the 
outside and toward the inside are in actual contact with the 
lichen thallus, being in direct communication with the central 
cylinder of the podetium. (2) The fungal hyphae adhere 
closely to the algal components as though they were providing 
an absorption mechanism for the foodstuffs possibly produced 
at those points (pl. 67, figs. 5 and 12; pl. 68, figs. 6 and 10). 
(3) The conducting core leads to the central cylinder of the 
lichen, providing intimate connection with the cephalodium 
at all times (pl. 68, fig. 7). It seems hard to explain the pres- 
ence of these structures unless they are used for the benefit of 
the fungus. Conclusive proof of the manner in which this bene- 
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ficial action takes place is not available, but Cengia Sambo 
(’23, ’26, 31) and Darbishire (’24, ’27) have suggested that 
cephalodia function in the fixation of nitrogen. This would ex. 
plain the absence of cephalodia on some specimens; possibly 
they were growing on soil or rock where considerable ni- 
trogenous matter was available. In 1926 (confirmed in ’31) 
Cengia Sambo called attention to Azotobacter occurring in the 
gelatinous sheath surrounding the gonidia of the cephalodium, 
She postulated a symbiotic relationship between the bacter. 
ium, the fungus, and the algae. It is at least true that bacteria 
can often be seen in sections of cephalodia. At any rate, the 
action of cephalodia for the benefit of the lichen-fungus seems 
to be the most plausible hypothesis as far as species of Stereo- 
caulon are concerned. 


CorRELATION OF CEPHALODIAL TYPES WITH GEOGRAPHICAL 
DistTRIBUTION 


Species with spherical cephalodia are distributed through- 
out the entire world as would be expected from their primitive 
condition, although they are more frequent in the northern 
hemisphere. The species of the north boreal zone are almost 
wholly of this type. That group which lacks cephalodia occurs 
intermittently but is to be found either in northern latitudes or 
in high altitudes, indicating perhaps the severe climatic condi- 
tions associated with the reduced nature of the species. Species 
with botryose cephalodia occupy a limited area in eastern Asia 
while those with scrobiculate cephalodia occur mainly in the 
tropics and in the southern hemisphere, though they rarely 
reach the southern extremity of the north temperate zone. 
Thus each advanced type of cephalodium occurs in a more or 
less restricted area. There is nothing in the actual geograph- 
ical distribution to indicate that the grouping of the species of 
Stereocaulon as proposed in this paper is not a natural method. 


SumMaRyY 


The cephalodia of Stereocaulon have been studied compara 
tively from the standpoint of their taxonomic and phylogenetic 
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value. The following conclusions seem justified with regard to 
this particular genus: 

(1). That the gross morphology of the cephalodium is a good 
taxonomic character, and on this basis three types are recog- 
nized. 

(2). That the presence of a cephalodium is an advanced char- 
acter. 

(3). That the cephalodia are not pathological structures, but 
seem to be beneficial to the entire lichen. 

(4). That a small, sessile, spherical cephalodium is the primi- 
tive type. This is correlated with spore length and septation, 
the condition of the primary thallus, various apothecial char- 
acters (as length of asci, height of hymenium, and thickness of 
hypothecium), and in the habit or general appearance of the 
plant expected from a consideration of the evolutionary ten- 
dencies in the family to be primitive. 

(5). That a certain group of species, having once acquired 
cephalodia, later lost them, the reduction being evident in the 
nature of the phyllocladia, in the general habit of the plant, and 
often in the loss of apothecia. 

(6). That species with botryose and scrobiculate cephalodia 
represent well-stabilized advanced types, the cephalodial ad- 
vances being correlated with the advances in other characters 
expected within the genus. 

(7). That, on the basis of all data available, a phylogenetic 
scheme, such as is diagrammed on page 754, may be logically 
held to show evolutionary tendencies within the genus. 

(8). That the type of alga in the cephalodium has no taxo- 
nomic, much less phylogenetic, significance, both because of 
the morphological variation during development and the varia- 
tion in the genera of algae. 

(9). That a study of the origin and development of cepha- 
lodia confirms the phylogenetic sequence presented; the primi- 
tive type of cephalodium being without definite wall, form, or 
stipe; the botryose type usually possessing a definite form and 
stipe, but a loosely developed wall; the scrobiculate type pos- 
sessing a well-developed stipe, form, and wall. The origin and 
development of each of these types is described. 
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(10). That the geographical distribution of these groups is 
in agreement with the opinions expressed in this thesis, 


The validity of the data presented in this paper can be de- 
termined only by the completion of a monograph of Stereo- 
caulon. It is only in such a work that the most accurate place. 
ment of species according to their natural relationship can be 
made. At present more complete information must be obtained 
in regard to the cephalodial and other morphological char. 
acters of many, as yet poorly understood species. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 66 


Cephalodia of Stereocaulon illustrating their varied gross morphology (x approx. 
10 diameters). 


Figs. 1 and 2. Podetial segments dissected from a species belonging to the 
group with spherical cephalodia. Fig. 1 shows a vertical view of three adjacent 
spherical cephalodia; fig. 2, a lateral view of a single cephalodium. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Podetial segments dissected from a species belonging to the 
group with botryose cephalodia. Fig. 3 is a vertical, and fig. 4 a lateral view of 
cephalodia borne on them. 

Figs. 5 and 6. These figures illustrate two podetial segments dissected from 


species belonging to the group with scrobiculate cephalodia. In both cases the 
cephalodia are seen in lateral view. 
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EXxpLaNaTION OF PLateE 
PLATE 67 


Photomicrographs illustrating the origin and development of cephalodia. (Mag. 
nifications approximately as follows: fig. 15, x 35; figs. 4, 7, and 10, x 60; figs. 
1 and 6, x 175; figs. 2-3, 5, 8-9, 11-14, x 270 diameters.) 


Figs. 1-8. Representative stages in the development of spherical cephalodia, 
(All photographs are of cephalodia taken from the same collection of one species.) 
Fig. 1. A very early stage in the development of a cephalodium. 
Fig. 2. A stage slightly later in development than fig. 1. 
Fig. 3. A stage somewhat similar to fig. 2, but showing further growth and 
differentiation by the fungal hyphae. 
Fig. 4. Vertical section through the median plane of a relatively young cepha- 
lodium. 
The algal masses and associated fungal hyphae. 
Cross-section through the upper part of a cephalodium. 
Vertical section of a mature cephalodium. 
Fig. 8. Enlargement of the cephalodial wall, showing the peripheral orienta- 
tion of the hypae of which it is composed. 
Figs. 9-15. Representative stages in the development of botryose cephalodia. 
(All photographs are of cephalodia taken from the same collection of one species.) 
Fig. 9. A young cephalodium. 
Fig. 10. The algae are separated into individual cells. 
Fig. 11. Early stage in the disappearance of the gelatinous sheath shown in 
fig. 12. 
Fig. 12. Seetion through a cephalodium showing the ‘‘capsular’’ gelatinous 
sheath and associated fungal hyphae. 
Fig. 13. Hyphal plates give a chambered effect to the cephalodium. 
Fig. 14. Enlargement of the cephalodial wall. 
Fig. 15. A relatively mature cephalodium seen in vertical seetion through the 
median plane. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 68 


Photomicrographs illustrating the origin and development of cephalodia. (Mag- 
nifications approximately as follows: figs. 4, 5, and 11, x 65; fig. 7, x 260; the 
rest, x 285 diameters.) 


Figs. 1-13. Representative stages in the development of secrobiculate cepha- 
lodia. (Figs. 1-3, 6, 8, 10, and 13 are from the same collection of one species; the 
rest are from a single collection of another species.) 

i 1. Small algal cells surrounded by hyphae from the podetium. 

2. Young cephalodium developing on the wall of an older cephalodium. 

3. Young cephalodium. 

4. A relatively young cephalodium. 

5. Same as fig. 4, but at a later stage. Note especially the connection 
of the hyphae of the conducting core of the cephalodium with the central cylinder 
of the podetium. 

Fig. 6. Algae from a young cephalodium. 

Fig. 7. Enlargement of a sector of fig. 5, showing in detail the connection of 
the cephalodium with the central cylinder of the podetium. 

Fig. 8. A cross-section of the eephalodial wall. 

Fig. 9. Stages in the deterioration of the algae, found in older cephalodia. 

Fig. 10. Algae from a relatively early stage in cephalodial development. Note 
the capsular structure of the algal clusters. 

Fig. 11. Cross-section of a mature cephalodium. 

Fig. 12. An advanced stage in the destruction of the algae in the eephalodium. 

Fig. 13. Similar to fig. 12. Contrast with fig. 6, which shows the normal appear- 
ance of this species of algae. 
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NEW VARIETIES AND FORMS FROM MISSOURI 


ERNEST J. PALMER 
Collector and Research Assistant, Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 


anp JULIAN A. STEYERMARK 
Assistant Curator of Herbarium, Field Musewm of Natural History, Chicago 


Taxodium distichum f. confusum, f. nov., ramulis arcuato- 
adscendentibus; foliis brevioribus et plus adpressis quam 
forma typica. 

Occasionally found with the typical form, usually in open or 
sunny situations. 

In this form of the bald cypress the tips of the branches curve 
upwards, which gives a bushy or fastigiate appearance to the 
tree. The leaves are shorter, crowded, and more appressed to 
the branches than in the typical-form, producing a somewhat 
spruce-like effect. Branches and leaves of normal type are 
sometimes found on the lower part of the tree. 

This form should not be confused with Taxodium ascendens 
Brong. (7. distichum var. imbricatum Groom), which it some- 
what resembles in extreme forms but from which it differs in 
the usually less subulate leaves and in the smoother bark. 
Taxodium ascendens is not found so far inland. 

Missourt: Markham Springs, 3 mi. w. of Williamsville, Wayne Co., June 28, 
1936, J. A, Steyermark 11261 (MBG type), 11170 (MBG paratype). In.iNors: 
Shawneetown, Gallatin Co., June 14, 1919, E. J. Palmer 15482, and May 12, 1923, 
22589 ; Metropolis, Massac Co., Sept. 16, 1923, E. J. Palmer 28752 ; McClure, Alex- 


ander Co., Sept. 29, 1919, Z. J. Palmer 16625. ARKANSAS: Fulton, Hempstead Co., 
June 10, 1909, B. F. Bush 5813. Isotype and other specimens, A.A. 


Salix sericea f. glabra, f. nov., foliis maturis glabris subtus. 


Low ground and swampy meadows along streams, north- 


eastern Ozark region and probably occasionally elsewhere with 
the typical form. 


*In the citation of specimens the following abbreviations have been used: 
A.A.—Arnold Arboretum Herbarium; G.—Gray Herbarium; MBG.—Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden Herbarium. 


Issued September 28, 1938. 
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This form of the silky willow differs from the normal type 
in having the under-surface of the mature leaves glabrous, 
Specimens from other regions have been seen in which the 
young leaves on new growth are silky while those on the older 
branches are glabrous as in this form. In some parts of the 
Ozark region the glabrous form is the only one found. 


Missouri: along north prong (Hutchins Creek) of Meramec River, between 
Stone Hill and Indian Trail State Park, Dent Co., Aug. 4, 1936, J. A. Steyermark 
12918 (MBG type) ; along Brushy Creek, 1 mi. north of Moses Store, Reynolds Co., 
Aug. 13, 1936, J. A. Steyermark 12918 (MBG paratype). 


Salix cordata f. mollis; f. nov. A typo differt foliis pubescenti- 
bus praesertim costa media subtus, petiolis ramulisque 
pubescentibus. 

From the ordinary S. cordata Muhl. this form differs in the 
more pubescent under-surface of the leaves, especially along 
the midrib, and in the pubescent petioles and branchlets. 
Swampy meadows and wet open ground along small streams. 


Missouri: along spring branch of Twin Springs, between Stone Hill and Indian 
Trail State Park, Dent Co., Aug. 4, 1936, J. A. Steyermark 12491 (MBG type); 
along Moline Creek, 7 mi. from St. Louis, April 14 and Sept. 2, 1895, N. M. Glat- 
felter 25; along Turkey Creek, near Joplin, Jasper Co., May 20, 1909, E. J. Palmer 
2043, and July 18, 1920, 18415 ; Oasis, Taney Co., June 2, 1931, Z. J. Palmer 39492. 
All specimens except type and paratype in A.A. 


Salix cordata f. subintegra, f. nov., foliis subintegris. 
This odd form differs from normal S. cordata in its sub- 
entire instead of sharply serrulate leaves. 
Wet rocky banks and swampy open ground. 


Missovgi: shore of lake at Yancy Mills Spring, Phelps Co., Nov. 28, 1936, J. A. 
Steyermark 20910 (MBG type) 


Carya Buckleyi var. arkansana f. glabra, f. nov., foliis glabris; 
ramulis annotinis glabris vel fere glabris. 

Occasionally found with the common pubescent forms in dry 
rocky woods, especially on cherty ridges or hillsides. 

In typical C. Buckleyi and in the varieties arkansana and vil- 
losa the under-surfaces of the leaves and the young branchlets 
are thickly covered with tawny puebscence mixed with small, 
scurfy, silvery scales, the pubescence persisting at least along 
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the veins of the leaves at maturity and on the branchlets to the 
end of the season. This new form differs in having the mature 
leaves and branchlets glabrous or essentially so. It can best be 
distinguished from forms of Carya ovalis by the pubescent, 
scurfy winter-buds and by the fruit which is generally larger 
with a thicker, scurfy involucre. The amount of pubescence in 
this and most other species of Carya is quite variable, and a 
complete series of intermediate forms may be found. 

Mrseount: upland cherty pine woods near Cane Creek, 10 mi. southeast of Ellsi- 
nore, Butler Co., July 8, 1936, J. A. Steyermark 11461 (type MBG); 5 mi. north- 
west of Bunker, Reynolds Co., July 30, 1936. J. A. Steyermark 12363 (MBG); 
Campbell, Dunklin Co., Oct. 6, 1912, B. F. Bush 6897 (A.A. paratype); near Jop- 
lin, Jasper Co., Oct. 9, 1909, C. S. Sargent § E. J. Palmer 2809 (A.A.), and Oct. 


8, 1911, $494 (A.A.). ARKANSAS: Pine Bluff, Jefferson Co., Oct. 7, 1913, C. 8. 
Sargent (A.A.). 


Quercus falcata f. angustior, f. nov. A typo differt foliis an- 
gustioribus. 

Rarely found with the typical form. 

The leaves of the southern red oak are extremely variable in 
size, outline, and in the number and shape of the lobes. This 
form is distinguished by the unusually narrow leaves. While 
the leaves bear some resemblance to those sometimes found on 
hybrids of Q. falcata with Q. Phellos (Q. ludoviciana Sarg.), 
their comparatively symmetrical and uniform type and other 
characters do not suggest such an origin, and it is probably 
only an extreme form of the species that should be recognized. 


Missouri: along Eleven-Points River, % mi. north of McCormack Hollow, 3 mi. 
north of Greer, Oregon Co., July 27, 1936, J. A. Steyermark 12318 (MBG type). 


Cardamine bulbosa f. fontinalis, f. nov., foliis basalibus et in- 
ferioribus late ovatis vel rotundatis, plus minusve basi 
cordatis. 

This form of spring cress is found in springs and in the run- 
ning water of spring branches in the Ozarks. The roots of 
such plants are finely fibrous and seldom develop bulblets as in 
the typical form. It sometimes looks quite distinct and has 
been confused with Cardamine rotundifolia, but it may be only 
an ecological form of the normal type. 
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Missouri: perennial branch from Pulltight Spring, Shannon Co., Aug. 2, 1936, 
J. A, Steyermark 12414 (MBG type); in spring branch 4 mi. east of Carthage, 
Jasper Co., May 27, 1906, E. J. Palmer 844 (MBG) ; near Reeds, Jasper Co., June 
2, 1924, E. J. Palmer 25272 (MBG) ; Tip Top, Iron Co., May 19, 1926, E. J. Palmer 
30181 (MBG). 


Amelanchier canadensis f. nuda, f. nov. A typo differt foliis 
maturis glabris. 

This form differs from typical A. canadensis in having the 
under-surface of the mature leaves and their petioles quite 
glabrous. It has sometimes been confused with A. laevis which 
apparently does not extend into Missouri or west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the recognition of the glabrous form should 
obviate this mistake. The type specimen and other collections 
in northeastern Missouri were taken from large-sized trees 
(see Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 23: pl. 20, fig. 5), but there is no posi- 
tive evidence that the glabrous leaves and arborescent habit 
are generally associated. 


Missouri: 5 mi. south of Linesville, Mercer Co., July 5, 1933, Z. J. Palmer $ 
J. A. Steyermark 40317 (A.A., type); Livonia, Schuyler Co., July 1, 1933, E. J. 
Palmer § J. A. Steyermark 41069 (A.A., paratype), and July 2, 1933, 41976; La- 
russell, Lawrence Co., Oct. 2, 1908, E. J. Palmer 1; Monteer, Shannon Co., Oct. 5, 
1920, EZ. J. Palmer 19283 ; Kahoka, Clark Co., May 19, 1929, H. J. Palmer 25860; 
Viola, Barry Co., Oct. 2, 1935, B. F. Bush 15260 ; LaGrange, Lewis Co., Oct. 9, 1913, 
John Davis 2227 ; bluffs of Mississippi River, Hannibal, Aug. 8, 1912, John Davis 
2011; Riverside Park, Hannibal, Oct. 4, 1913, John Davis 2101. West Vireinia: 
Panther Mountain, Pendleton Co., June 15-19, 1925, P. A. Rydberg 9052. Ar 
KaNsas: Magazine Mountain, Logan Co., Oct. 8, 1924, EZ. J. Palmer 46431. Oxus- 
Homa: Muskogee, Nov. 3, 1916, E. J. Palmer 11200; Page, LeFlore Co., Sept. 23, 


1920, Z. J. Palmer 20569. Specimens of all above numbers in A.A.; isotypes in 
MBG. 


Ludvigia alternifolia var. pubescens, var. nov., foliis, caulibus 
et ovariis dense pubescentibus pilis brevibus patentibus. 
Moist, sandy, open ground, southeastern lowlands, Missis- 
sippi Co., Mo. 
The stem, leaves and ovaries in this form are densely pubes- 
cent with short spreading hairs, clearly distinguishing it from 
the typical variety. 


Missovgi: 4 mi. west of Charleston, July 11, 1933, E. J. Palmer § J. A. Steyer- 
mark 41450 (MBG type; G isotype). 
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Sambucus canadensis f. rubra, f. nov. A typo differt fructibus 
rubris. 

Occasionally found with the typical form, from which it dif- 
fers only in the bright red fruit. 

This form was first observed in northwestern Missouri. 
Specimens and seeds were sent to the Arnold Arboretum, where 
it was thought to represent a new species or variety, but as 
the cultivated plants did not survive, no description was pub- 
lished. More recently it has been collected in the vicinity of 
St. Louis by Mr. Oscar Petersen and the late Mr. Wendell Shay 
of that city, both of whom pointed out what they considered dis- 
tinguishing characters in the number and shape of the seeds 
and fruit, time of fruiting, and leaf form. However, further 
study of living material and of a large series of herbarium 
specimens does not indicate that these slight differences are 
constant or are characteristic of the red-fruited form, and it 
seems best to consider it only a form of the common elderberry. 

Missouri: Watson, Atchison Co., Sept. 3, 1920, E. J. Palmer 18928 (A.A. type) ; 
from cultivated plants in grounds of Normandy High School, St. Louis Co. (origi- 


nally collected in northern St. Louis Co.), Sept. 14, 1936, J. A. Steyermark 20068 
(MBG paratype). 
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ADDITIONS, CORRECTIONS, AND REVISIONS TO THE 

“ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF THE FLOWERING 
PLANTS OF MISSOURI”’ 
ERNEST J. PALMER 
Collector and Research Assistant, Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 


anp JULIAN A. STEYERMARK 
Assistant Curator of Herbarium, Field Musewm of Natural History, Chicago 


Since the publication of our ‘‘ Annotated Catalogue’’ (Ann. 
Mo. Bot. Gard. 22: 375-758. 1935) many changes in nomencla- 
ture have appeared, additional records have become available, 
and certain typographical errors in the work have been dis- 
covered. In order to bring all of these matters up to date in ac- 
cordance with the most recent views, the data are here brought 
together. Changes in taxonomic treatment are based upon the 
judgment of the authors by whom they are published, but it 
should not be inferred that we agree with them in all cases. 


p. 405, second column, line 22—Cynosciadum should read Cynosciadiwm. 
p. 410, line 4—Spirodela polyrhyza should read Spirodela polyrhiza. 
p. 413, first column, line 11—Phlox glaberrima should read Phlox glaberrima var. 
melampyrifolia. 
p. 456—insert below Najas guadalupensis: 
Najas gracillima (A. Br.) Morong. See Rh. 40: 28. 1938. 
Still water of upland pond. Southern Mo., local: Texas Co. 
p. 457—Sagittaria heterophylla Pursh becomes Sagittaria rigida Pursh. 
—Sagittaria heterophylla var. elliptica Engelm. becomes: 
Sagittaria rigida f. elliptica (Engelm.) Fernald, Rh. 38: 74. 1936. 
—insert below Lophotocarpus calycinus: 
Lophotocarpus calycinus f. fluitans (Engelm.) Steyermark, Rh. 40: 177. 
1938, 
Sagittaria calycina var. fluitans Engelm. 
Lophotocarpus fluitans (Engelm.) J. G. Smith. 
In deep water. Southeastern Mo., local: Ste. Genevieve Co. 
—Echinodorus cordifolius var. lanceolatus (Engelm.) Mack. & Bush be- 
comes: 
— rus cordifolius f. lanceolatus (Engelm.) Fernald, Rh. 38: 73. 
p. 458—insert below Bromus purgans: 
Bromus purgans f. laevivaginatus Wiegand, Rh. 24: 92. 1922. 
Rarely occurring with the typical form. Ozark Co. 
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p. 459—Festuca Shortii Kunth becomes: 
Pestuca paradoxa Desv. See Am. Jour. Bot. 24: 33. 1937, 
—insert below Festuca paradoxa: 
Festuca L. Red Fescue. 
Alluvial shaded waste ground. Introduced in Pulaski Co, 
—insert below FESTUCA RUBRA: 
FESTUCA RUBRA var. LANUGINOSA Mert. & Koch. 
Waste ground. Introduced in St. Louis Co. 
p. 460—Poa Chapmanniana should read Poa Chapmaniana. 
p. 463—insert below Elymus canadensis f. glaucifolius: 
Elymus riparius Wiegand, Rh. 20: 84. 1918. 
Bluffs and rocky wooded slopes along streams. Circumneutral to calei- 
phile. Southeastern Mo.: Butler, Dent, and Shannon counties, 
p. 464—Sitarion hystrix should read Sitanion Hystrix. 
—line 9—1935 should read 1933. 
p. 466—Agrostis scabra Willd. becomes Agrostis hyemalis (Walt.) B.S.P. 
p. 468, line 16—Rh. 25 should read Rh. 35. 
p. 469—Sporobolus argutus (Nees) Kunth becomes: 
Sporobolus pyramidatus (Lam.) Hitche., Man. Grasses W. L., U. 8. Dept. 
Agr. Mise. Publ. 243: 84. 1936. 
—insert below Aristida longespica: 
Aristida longespica var. geniculata (Raf.) Fernald, Rh. 35: 318. 1933. 
Open woods and waste ground. Oxylophile. Central and southern 
Mo.: Moniteau and Butler counties. 
p. 470—omit Madison County from enumeration under Aristida adscensionis. 
p. 472—insert below Leersia virginica: 
Leersia virginica var. ovata (Poir.) Fernald, Rh. 38: 386. 1936. 
This is the common variety in Missouri. 
—insert below IscHAEMUM: 
Dierrania IsCHAEMUM var. MISSISSIPPIENSIS (Gattinger) Fernald, Rh. 22: 
103. 1920. 
Low ground. Circumneutral. Southern Mo.: Phelps Co. 
—Paspalum repens Bergius becomes: 
Paspalum fluitans Ell. See Rh. 39: 341, 382, 383. 1937. 
p. 474—insert below Panicum Bicknellii: 
Panicum calliphyllum Ashe. 
Rocky open woods. Oxylophile. Southeastern Mo., local: Ripley Co. 
p. 475—insert below Panicum villosissimum: 
Panicum villosissimum var. pseudopubescens (Nash) Fernald, Bh. 36: 
79. 1934. 
Panicum pseudopubescens Nash. 
Rocky wooded slopes. Oxylophile. Southern Mo., local: Miller Co. 
—insert below Panicum malacophyllum: 
Panicum oligosanthes Schultes. 
Rocky wooded slopes. Oxylophile. Southern Mo.: Seott, Phelps, 
Ozark, and Greene counties. 
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p. 476—insert below Panicum dichotomifiorum: 
Panicum dichotomifiorum var. geniculatum (Wood) Fernald, Rh. 38: 387. 
1936. 
Similar situations to the species. General. 
p. 477—insert below Panicum agrostoides: 
Panicum agrostoides var. ramosius (Mohr) Fernald, Rh. 38: 390. 1936. 
Panicum elongatum ramosior Mohr. 
Similar situations to the typical variety, and the commoner form 
in Mo. 
p. 480—insert below Manisuris cylindrica: 
Tripsacum dactyloides L. Gama Grass. 
Thickets and waste ground. Indifferent. General. 
p. 481—Cyperus esculentus var. angustispicatus Britton becomes: 
Cyperus esculentus var. leptostachys Boeckl. See Kiikenthal in Pflanzen- 
reich 20: 119. 1936. 
p.482—under Cyperus filiculmis omit Cyperus Bushii Britton (B. & B.) as a 
synonym. 
—Kyllinga pumila Michx. becomes: 
Cyperus densicaespitosus Mattf. & Kiikenth., Pflanzenr. 20: 597. 1936. 
—Eleocharis quadrangulata (Michx.) R. & S., in part, becomes: 
Eleocharis quadrangulata var. crassior Fernald, Rh. 37: 393. 1935. 
—insert below Eleocharis quadrangulata: 
Eleocharis equisetoides (Ell.) Torr. See Rh. 31: 131. 1929. 
Eleocharis interstincta of auth., in part, not (Vahl) R. & S. (G.), 
(B&B). 
Swampy margins of pond. Circumneutral. Southern Mo., local: 
Oregon Co. 
p. 483—insert below Eleocharis acicularis var. gracilescens: 
Eleocharis Wolfii Gray. 
Low prairie swales. Circumneutral. Northern Mo., local: Linn Co. 
p. 484—Fimbristylis mucronulata (Michx.) Blake becomes: 
Fimbristylis autumnalis var. mucronulata (Michx.) Fernald, Rh. 37: 398. 
1935; and insert below this: 
Scirpus subterminalis Torr. : 
Slow or still water of small stream. Calciphile. Southern Mo., local: 
Oregon Co. 
p. 485—under Scirpus lineatus, after Circumneutral, insert: to caleiphile. 
p. 486—Soleria Elliottii Chapm., treated under Scleria ciliata Michx., becomes: 
Scleria ciliata var. Elliottii (Chapm.) Fernald, Rh. $39: 392. 1937. 
p. 488—Carez annectens var. zanthocarpa Wiegand, under Carex annectens, should 
read Carex annectens var. zanthocarpa (Bickn.) Wiegand. 
p. 489—under Carex brevior omit Carex molesta as a synonym. 
—insert below Carex brevior: 
Carex molesta Mack. 


Prairies and meadows. Circumneutral. South-central Mo.: Moniteau 
and Benton counties. 
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Carex alata Torr. 
Swampy ground. Circumneutral. Southern Mo., local: Oregon and 
Howell counties. 
Carex suberecta (Olney) Britton. 
Moist limestone ledges and marly bogs. Circumneutral to ealciphile, 
Eastern Ozark region: Reynolds and Texas counties. 
p. 490—insert below Carex pennsylvanica var. digyna: 
Carex communis Bailey. 
Wooded rocky slopes. Circumneutral to caleiphile. Southwestern Mo,: 
Taney and Barry counties. 
p. 491—insert below Carex laxiflora: 
Carex gracilescens Steud. 
Carez lariflora var. gracillima Boott (G). 
Rich woods. Circumneutral. Southeastern Mo., local: Seott Co. 
p. 493—insert below Carex torta: 
Carex substricta (Kiikenth.) Mack. 
Alluvial banks of streams. Circumneutral. Southeastern Mo., local: 
Carter Co. 
p. 495—insert below Wolffia papulifera: 
Wolffia punctata Griseb. 
In still water of spring-fed lake. Southern Mo., local: Phelps Co. 
p. 496—insert below Tradescantia Ermestiana: 
Tradescantia Ernestiana x T. ozarkana. See Contr. Arnold Arb. 9: 40. 
1935. 
Occasionally found with the parent species. Southwestern Mo., local: 
Barry Co. 
Tradescantia canaliculata x T. subaspera. See Contr. Arnold Arb. 9: 40. 
1935. 
Occasionally found with the parent species. Monroe and Franklin 
counties. 
Tradescantia canaliculata x T. virginiana. See Contr. Arnold Arb. 9: 40. 
1935. 
Sometimes found with the parent species. St. Louis, Jefferson, But- 
ler, and Mississippi counties. 
Tradescantia canaliculata x T. longipes. See Contr. Arnold Arb. 9: 41. 
1935. 
Rarely found with the parent species. Southeastern Mo.: Iron County. 
p. 497—Xyris flexuosa Muhl. becomes Xyris torta Sm. 
p. 502—Camassia hyacinthina (Raf.) Palmer & Steyermark becomes: 
Camassia scillioides (Raf.) Cory, Rh. 38: 405. 1936. 
—insert below Camassia scillioides: 
Camassia scillicides f. Petersenii Steyermark, Rh. 40: 178. 1938. 
Rocky slopes. Calciphile. East-central Mo., local: St. Louis Co. 
—ScILLA BIFLORA should read ScILLA BIFOLIA. 
p. 503—Trillium sessile f. luteum Peattie should read Trillium sessile f. luteum 
(Mubl.) Peattie. 
—insert Trillium sessile var. lutewm Mubl. as synonym under Trillium sessile 
f. luteum. 
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p. 506—Dioscorea villosa var. glabrifolia (Bartlett) Stone becomes: 
Dioscorea villosa f. glabrifolia (Bartlett) Fernald, Rh. 39: 401. 1937. 
p.507—Iris virginica of the ‘‘Catalogue’’ becomes Iris virginica var. Shrevei 
(Small) Anderson, Ann. Mo, Bot. Gard. 23: 469. 1936. 
p. 508—insert below Sisyrinchium graminoides: 
Sisyrinchium atlanticum Bicknell. 
Sandy open prairie. Oxylophile. Southern Mo.: Scott, Mississippi, 
and Howell counties. 
—Cypripedium Reginae should read Cypripedium reginae. 
p.510—insert below Liparis liliifolia: 
Liparis Loeselii (L.) Richard. 
Moist meadow. Calciphile. Southeastern Mo., local: Shannon Co. 
p. 511—SaLrIx ALBA var. VITELLINA (L.) Koch should read SALIX ALBA var. VITEL- 
tina (L.) Stokes. 
p. 513—insert below PoPULUS CANADENSIS var. EUGENEI: 
PoruLus cANDICANS Ait. Balm of Gilead. 
Escaped from cultivation in Taney Co. 
PoPpuLUS TREMULA L. European Aspen. 
Escaped from cultivation in Washington Co. 
p. 514—insert below Carya aquatica: 
x Carya texana (LeConte) C.DC. See Jour. Arnold Arb. 18: 133-135. 
1937. 
Carya aquatica x C. Pecan. 
Low rich or swampy woods. Circumneutral. Southeastern Mo., local: 
Dunklin Co. 
p.515—Carya tomentosa Nutt. should read Carya tomentosa (Lam.) Nutt. 
—Carya tomentosa var. subcoreacea should read Carya tomentosa var. 
subcoriacea. 
—Carya glabra (Mill.) Spach should read Carya glabra (Mill.) Sweet. 
p.516—Carya ovalis var. odorata Sarg. should read Carya ovata var. ovalis 
(Marsh.) Sarg. 
—OCarya ovalis var. obcordata Sarg. should read Carya ovalis var. ob- 
cordata (Muhl.) Sarg. 
—insert below Ostrya virginiana: . 
Ostrya virginiana var. lasia Fernald, Rh. $8: 414. 1936. 
With the typical variety. Southern Mo. 
—Ostrya virginiana var. glandulosa (Spach) Sarg. becomes: 
Ostrya virginiana f. glandulosa (Spach) Macbr., Field Mus. Publ. Bot. 
4: 192. 1929, 
p. 517—insert below Carpinus caroliniana: 
— caroliniana var. virginiana (Marsh.) Fernald, Rh. $7: 425. 
With the typical variety. Southern Mo. 
—insert below Fagus grandifolia var. caroliniana: 
Pagus grandifolia var. caroliniana f. mollis Fernald & Rehder. 
Occurring with F. grandifolia var. caroliniana. Southeastern Mo.: 
Bollinger and Wayne counties. 
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CASTANEA DENTATA (Marsh.) Borkh. Eastern Chestnut. 
Well established on cherty dry wooded ridges where persisting 
cultivation. Southern Mo.: Howell Co. 
p. 519—Quercus borealis var. maxima Ashe should read Quercus borealis var. 
maxima (Marsh.) Ashe. 
p. 520—insert below Quercus leiodermis: 
x Quercus stelloides Palmer, Jour. Arnold Arb. 18: 139. 1937. 
{ Quercus prinoides x Q. stellata. 
a Prairies and glades. Calciphile. Jackson Co. 
: x Quercus humidicola Palmer, Jour. Arnold Arb. 18: 140. 1937. 
Quercus bicolor x Q. lyrata. 
4 Low woods. Southeastern Mo.: Dunklin Co. 
; x Quercus Schuettei Trelease. 
Quercus bicolor x Q. macrocarpa. 
Low woods. St. Clair Co. 
p- 521, seeond line from bottom of page—Montieth Junction should read Monteith 
Junction. 
p. 522—insert below Celtis laevigata var. texana: 
Celtis reticulata Torr. 
Limestone glade. Caleiphile. Western Mo., local: St. Clair Co. 
p. 524—insert below Boehmeria cylindrica: 
Boehmeria cylindrica var. Drummondiana Wedd. 
Boehmeria cylindrica var. scabra Porter (G). 
Moist thickets and meadows. Circumneutral. Southeastern Mo., 
loca]: Shannon Co. 
—insert below Fam. ARISTOLOCHIACEAE: 
Asarum canadense L. 
Rich woods. Circumneutral. Southwestern Mo.: Taney Co. 
p. 527—insert below Polygonum hydropiperoides: 
Polygonum hydropiperoides var. Bushianum Stanford. 
Wet meadows. Circumneutral. Southern Mo., local: Howell Co. 
p. 529—Kocui scopakia should read Kocuia Scopakia. 
p. 533—Iresine paniculata (L.) Ktze. becomes: 
Iresine rhizomatosa Standl., Proc. Soc. Wash. 28: 172. 1915. 
—Orxybaphus nyctagineus (Michx.) Sweet becomes: 
Mirabilis nyctaginea (Michx.) MacM. See Field Mus. Publ. Bot. 8: 305. 
1931. 
—Oxybaphus fioribundus Chois. becomes a synonym under Mirabilis 
nyctaginea. 
Oxybaphus hirsutus (Pursh) Sweet becomes Mirabilis hirsuta (Pursb) 
MaeM. 
—Orxybaphus hirsutus var. integrifolius Chois. becomes a synonym under 
Mirabilis hirsuta. 
p. 534-—Oxybaphus albidus (Walt.) Sweet becomes: 
Mirabilis albida (Walt.) Heimerl. See Field Mus. Publ. Bot. 8: 30%. 
1931. 
—Oxybaphus linearis (Pursh) Robinson becomes Mirabilis linearis (Pursb 
Heimer. 
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—insert below Geocarpon minimum: 
TRIANTHEMA PORTULACASTEUM L, 
Waste ground. Introduced in Jackson Co. 
—add L. after SPERGULA ARVENSIS. 
p. 535—insert below Arenaria patula: 
Arenaria laterifiora L. 
Low woods. Circumneutral. Northeastern Mo., local: Scotland Co. 
—eleventh line from bottom of page—omit comma between Mouse-ear and 
Chickweed. 
p. 536—insert below Silene latifolia: 
CsEREI Baumg. 
Waste ground. Introduced in Grundy Co. 
p. 537—insert below Silene stellata: 
Silene stellata var. scabrella (Nieuwl.) Palmer & Steyermark, comb. nov. 
Evactoma stellata var. scabrella Nieuwl., Am. Midl. Nat. 3: 58. 1913. 
The common variety in Mo. 
—eighth line from bottom of page—Flame Flower should read Fame 
Flower. 
p. 588—Nymphozanthus advena (Ait.) Fernald becomes: 
Nuphar advena Ait. See Field Mus. Publ. Bot. 8: 310. 1931. 
—Nymphozanthus ozarkanus (Miller & Standley) Palmer & Steyermark 
becomes: 
Nuphar ozarkana (Miller & Standley) Standley. See Field Mus. Publ. 
Bot. 8: 310. 1931. 
—eighth line from bottom of page—sweet-scented should read Sweet- 
scented. 
p. 539, line 6—Iron County should read St. Francois Co. 
—Ranunculus aquatilis L. var. capillaceus of ‘‘Catalogue’’ and of auth., 
not DC., becomes: 
Ranunculus longirostris Godron. See Rh. $8: 42. 1936. 
—Ranunculus delphinifolius Torr. becomes: 
Ranunculus flabellaris Raf. See Rh. 38: 171. 1936. 
—Ranunculus laxicaulis (T. & G.) Darby becomes: 
Ranunculus ambigens Wats. See Rh. $8: 173. 1936. 
p.540—Ranunculus fascicularis Muhl. becomes: 
Ranunculus fascicularis var. apricus (Greene) Fernald, Rh. $8: 178. 
1936. 
—Ranunculus earicetorum Greene becomes: 
Ranunculus septentrionalis var. caricetorum (Greene) Fernald, Rh. $8: 
177. 1936, 
p. 541—insert below RANUNCULUS PARVIFLORUS: 
RANUNCULUS BULBOSUS L. Bulbous Buttercup. 
Cultivated and waste ground. Introduced in Boone Co. 
~—insert below Thalictrum dasycarpum: 
f. hypoglaucum (Rydb.) Steyermark, Rh. 40: 
Thalictrum hypoglaucum Rydb. 
Sometimes occurring with the typical form. Scattered. 
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—insert below Thalictrum revolutum: 
Thalictrum revolutum f. glabra Pennell, Bartonia 12: 12. 1930, 
Sometimes occurring with the typical form. Scattered. 
—insert below Anemonella thalictroides: 
Anemonella thalictroides f. chlorantha Fassett, Rh. 39: 461. 1937. 
Moist limestone cliffs. Southwestern Mo.: Polk Co. 
p. 543—Delphinium azureum Michx. becomes Delphinium carolinianum Walt. 
See Bh. 39: 20. 1937. 
—line 10—substitute comma for period between Dent and Shannon. 
—Delphinium azureum var. Nortonianum (Mack. & Bush) Palmer & Steyer- 
mark becomes: 
Delphinium carolinianum var. Nortonianum (Mack. & Bush) Perry, Rh. 
39: 20. 1937. 
—insert below Delphinium carolinianum: 
Delphinium carolinianum var. crispum Perry, Rh. 39: 21. 1937, 
Similar situations to the typical form. LEast-central, middle and 
southeastern Mo.: St. Charles, Montgomery, Gasconade, Maries, Miller, 
Morgan, Camden, Laclede, Benton, Dallas, Greene, Taney, Stone, and 
Barry counties. 
—Delphinium Penardi Huth becomes: 
Delphinium virescens Nutt. var. Penardi (Huth) Perry, Rh. 39: 21. 1937. 
p. 545—Sassafras officinale Nees & Eberm. becomes: 
Sassafras albidum var. molle (Raf.) Fernald, Rh. 38: 179. 1936, 
—Sassafras officinale var. albidum (Nutt.) Blake becomes: 
Sassafras albidum (Nutt.)Nees. See Rh. 38: 179. 1936. 
—line 17—substitute comma for period after Dent. 
—third line from bottom of page—Mo., local: Atchison Co., should read 
General. (This is the common variety in Mo.) 
p. 548—ErvucastruM Spenner becomes: 
ERUCASTRUM GALLICUM (Willd.) O. E. Schulz, Engl. Bot. Jahrb. 54: 56. 
1916. 
p- 549—Descurainia (L.) Wetts. should read Descurainia Sopuia (L.) 
Webb ex Prantl. 
—Descurainia intermedia (Rydb.) Daniels becomes Descurainia pinnata 
(Walt.) Britton. 
p. 550—for Roripa, in 9 citations, read Rorippa. 
p. 551—insert below Dentaria laciniata var. integra: 
Dentaria laciniata var. latifolia Farwell, Am. Midl. Nat. 12: 58. 1930. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Southwestern Mo., local: 
Taney Co. 
—insert below Arabis lyrata: 
Arabis lyrata f. parvisiliqua Hopkins, Rh. 39: 91. 1937. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Eastern Ozark region, local: 
Crawford Co. 
—insert below Arabis dentata: 
Arabis dentata var. phalacrocarpa Hopkins, Rh. 39: 169. 1937. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Central and southern Mo.: 
St. Charles, Jefferson, Saline, St. Clair, and Jasper counties. 
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p.552—Arabis hirsuta (L.) Scop. becomes Arabis pycnocarpa Hopkins, Rh. 39: 
112. 1937. 
—insert below Arabis pycnocarpa: 
Arabis pycnocarpa var. adpressipilis Hopkins, Rh. 39: 117. 1937. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Scattered: St. Louis, Shan- 
non, and Taney counties. 
—insert below Arabis viridis: 
Arabis viridis var. Deamii Hopkins, Rh. 39: 157. 1937. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Southern Mo., local: Dent Co. 
—insert below CLEOME SPINOSA: 
Fam. REsEDACEAE 


Resepa L. Dyer’s Weed. 
Waste ground. Introduced in Laclede Co. 
p.553—Heuchera americana L. becomes: 
Heuchera americana var. interior Rosendahl, Butters & Lakela, Minn. 
Stud. Pl. Sci. 2: 60. 1936. 
p. 554—Heuchera hirsuticaulis (Wheelock) Rydb. becomes: 
Heuchera americana. var. hirsuticaulis (Wheelock) Rosendahl, Butters 
& Lakela, Minn. Stud. Pl. Sci. 2: 60. 1936. 
—insert below Heuchera Richardsonii var. Grayana: 
Heuchera Richardsonii var. affinis, Rosendahl, Butters & Lakela, Minn. 
Stud. Pl. Sci. 2: 124. 1936. 

Similar situations to the typical variety. Eastern, central, and south- 
ern Mo.: Lewis, St. Louis, Franklin, Phelps, Shannon, Boone, Wright, 
and Jasper counties. 

—omit Heuchera villosa Michx. 
—Heuchera macrorhiza Small becomes: 
Heuchera villosa var. macrorhiza (Small) Rosendahl, Butters & Lakela, 
Minn. Stud. Pl. Sci. 2: 31. 1936. 
—under Mitella diphylla omit Perry and Howell from enumeration of 
counties. 
p.555—insert below Ribes missouriense: 
Ribes missouriense var. ozarkanum Fassett, Rh. 39: 377. 1937. 

Similar situations to the typical form. Central and southern Mo. 

Scattered. 
p. 556—under Physocarpus opulifolius (L.) Maxim var. intermedius (Rydb) Rob- 
inson, insert period after Maxim. and after Rydb. 
—Aruncus sylvester Kostel becomes: 
Aruncus allegheniensis Rydb. var. pubescens (Rydb.) Fernald, Rh. 38: 
179. 1936. 
p. 558—insert below Crataegus crus-galli var. bellica: 
Crataegus crus-galli f. vulgaris Rickett, Bot. Gaz. 98: 613. 1937. 
Crataegus crus-galli f. staminea Rickett, Bot. Gaz. 98: 613. 1937. 
Crataegus crus-galli f. spinulosa Rickett, Bot. Gaz. 98: 613. 1937. 
p. 559—insert as a synonym under Crataegus Danielsi Palmer: 


Crataegus crus-galli var. Danielsi (Palmer) Rickett, Bot. Gaz. 98: 
615. 1937, 
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p. 562—insert below Crataegus pruinosa var. brachypoda: 

Crataegus pruinosa f. ciliata Rickett, Bot. Gaz. 97: 792. 1936, 
Crataegus pruinosa f. glaberrima Rickett, Bot. Gaz. 97: 793. 1936, 
Crataegus pruinosa f. puberula Rickett, Bot. Gaz. 97: 793. 1936, 

p. 563—under Crataegus aspera insert Crataegus decorata Sarg. as synonym, 

—Crataegus Kelloggi should read Crataegus Kelloggii. 

p. 564—Crataegus calpodendron should read Crataegus Calpodendron through. 
out. 

p. 566—under Potentilla paradoxa, Rocky upland woods, upland prairies and 
banks of streams, should read: Alluvial ground, mud flats, and banks 
of streams. 

p. 568—insert below Rubus frondosus: 

Rubus argutus Link. 
Low swampy woods. Circumneutral. Southeastern Mo.: Wayne Co, 

p. 569, seventh line from bottom—drop ‘‘and’’ after comma. 

p. 571—Rosa carolina var. Lyoni (Pursh) Palmer & Steyermark becomes: 

Rosa carolina var. villosa (Best) Rehder. 

p. 572—Rosa EaGLanTaRIA should read RoSA EGLANTERIA. 

p. 573—Gymmocladus dioica (L.) Koch should read Gymnocladus dioica (L.) K. 
Koch. 

p. 574—-Gleditsia triacanthos var. inermis Pursh becomes: 

Gleditsia triacanthos f. inermis (Pursh) Fassett, Rh. 38: 97. 1937, 
—Cassia Medsgeri Shafer becomes Cassia marilandica L. See Rh. 39: 410- 
413. 1937. 
p. 575—insert below Cercis canadensis: 
Cercis canadensis f. gMbrifolia Fernald, Rh. 38: 234. 1936. 
Similar situations to the typical form, and occurring throughout its 
range. 
Cercis canadensis f. alba Rehder. See Mo. Bot. Gard Bull. 26: 82. 1938, 
Wooded slopes. Circumneutral. East-central Mo.: Franklin Co. The 
white redbud was originally described from material received from 
Teas Nursery Co. of Carthage, Mo., but until recently has not been 
known to occur in a wild state. 
—under Cladrastis lutea, insert K. before Koch. 
—insert below Crotalaria sagittalis: 
CroTaLaRia Rerzir Hitche. 
Fields. Circumneutral. Introduced in Dunklin, Boone, and Saline 
counties. 

p.576—under TRiFoLIUM PROCUMBENS substitute period for colon after waste 
ground. 

p. 577—Psoralea pedunculata (Mill.) Vail becomes: 

Psoralea psoralicides (Walt.) Cory var. eglandulosa (Ell.) Freeman, 
Rh. 39: 426. 1937. 
—Petalostemum purpureum var. pubescens Gray becomes: 
Petalostemum purpureum f. pubescens (Gray) Fassett, Rh. 38: 96. 1936. 

p. 579—insert below Amorpha fruticosa var. angustifolia: 

Amorpha fruticosa var. angustifolia f. latior Fassett, Rh. 38: 190. 1936. 
With the typical var. and var. angustifolia. 
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—aAmorpha canescens var. glabrata Gray becomes: 
Amorpha canescens f. glabrata (Gray) Fassett, Rh. 38: 191. 1936. 
—insert below Desmodium nudiflorum: 
Desmodium nudifiorum f. foliolatum (Farwell) Fassett, Rh. 38: 189. 
1938. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Central and southern Mo. 
Scattered. 
p. 581—Lespedeza Stuevei var. angustifolia Britton becomes: 
Lespedeza Stuevei f. angustifolia (Britton) Hopkins, Rh. 37: 265. 1935. 
p. 582, line 17—Lespedeza frutescens should read Lespedeza intermedia. 
p.583—VICIA MICRANTHA should be Vicia micrantha. 
—insert below Apios americana: 
Apios americana f. pilosa Steyermark, Rh. 40: 179. 1938. 
Similar situations. Scattered in Butler, Texas, and Johnson counties. 
p. 584—insert below VIGNA SINENSIS: 
GLycinE MAx (L.) Merr. Soy Bean. 
Escaped from cultivation in fields and waste ground. Callaway Co. 
—Amphicarpa comosa (L.) G. Don becomes: 
Amphicarpa bracteata var. comosa (L.) Fernald, Rh. 39: 318. 1937. 
—under Galactea volubilis var. mississippiensis omit Knox from enumera- 
tion of counties. 
p.585—insert below Oxalis violacea: 
Oxalis violacea var. trichophora Fassett, Rh. 39: 378. 1937. 
Similar situations to the typical form. East-central Mo.: St. Louis 
and Jefferson counties. ‘ 
—insert below Oxalis europaea var. Bushii f. subglabrata: 
Oxalis europaea var. Bushii f. vestita Wiegand, Rh. 27: 136. 1925. 
Oceasionally found with the typical forms. Scattered: St. Louis, 
Ralls, Gasconade, Laclede, and Stone counties. 
p.586—Linum medium (Planch.) Britton becomes: 
Linum medium var. texanum (Planch.) Fernald, Rh. 37: 428. 1935. 
p. 588—Acalypha virginica L. becomes Acalypha rhomboidea Raf. See Rh. 39: 
16. 1937. 


—Acalypha digyneia Raf. becomes Acalypha virginica L. See Rh. 39: 16. 
1937. 


p. 589, second line from bottom of page—under Euphorbia humistrata substitute 
comma for period after Jefferson. 
p.590—insert below Euphorbia corollata: 
Euphorbia corollata var. mollis Millsp. 
Limestone glades. Occasionally found with the typical form. South- 
ern Mo.: Phelps, Cole, and Dallas counties. 
p. 591—Rhus Toxicodendron L. becomes: 


Toxicodendron radicans (L.) Ktze. See Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 24: 425. 
1937, 


—Ehus quercifolia (Michx.) Steud. becomes: 


Toxicodendron quercifolia (Michx.) Greene. See Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 
24: 420. 1937, 
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—Ehus canadensis L. should read Rhus canadensis Marsh., and this be. 
comes: 
Bhus aromatica Ait. See Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 24: 406. 1937. 
—Bhus canadensis var. serotina (Greene) Palmer & Steyermark becomes: 
Bhus trilobata Nutt. var. serotina (Greene) Barkley, Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard, 
24: 406. 1937. 
—Ehus canadensis var. illinoensis (Greene) Fernald becomes synonym 
under Rhus aromatica Ait. See Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 24: 406, 1937. 
p. 593, line 1—356 should read 256. 
—<Acer nigrum Marsh. should read Acer nigrum Michx. f. 
—insert below Acer rubrum var. Drummondii: 
Acer rubrum var. tomentosum Kirch. 
Low wet woods. Oxylophile. Southern Mo.: Wayne Co, 
p. 594—Sapiudus Drummondi should read Sapindus Drummondii. 
—Aesculus glabra var. pallida (Willd.) Kirchner becomes: 
Aesculus glabra f. pallida (Willd.) Fernald, Rh. 39: 318. 1937, 
—insert below Impatiens pallida: 
Impatiens pallida f. dichroma Steyermark, Rh. 40: 179. 1938. 
Wooded slopes. Pike Co. 

p. 596—Ampelopsis arborea (L.) Rusby should read Ampelopsis arborea (L.) 
Koehne. 

p. 598—MALVA ROTUNDIFOLIA L. becomes MALVA NEGLECTA Wallr. See Rh. 39: 99. 
1937. 

p. 599—Ascyrum hypericoides L. becomes: 

Ascyrum hypericoides var. multicaule (Michx.) Fernald, Rh. 38: 433, 
1936. 
—insert below the above: 
Ascyrum hypericoides var. oblongifolium (Spach) Fernald, Rh. 38: 433. 
1936. 
Low ground. Oxylophile to circumneutral. Southeastern Mo., local: 
Dunklin Co. 
p. 600—Hypericum petiolatum Walt. (not L. nor L. f.) becomes: 
Hypericum tubulosum Walt. See Jour. Arnold Arb. 19: 279, 1938. 
Hypericum petiolatum var. tubulosum (Walt.) Fernald. 
Low ground. Oxylophile to circumneutral. Southeastern Mo., local: 
Dunklin Co. 
—insert after above: 
Hypericum tubulosum var. Walteri (Gmel.) Lott, Jour. Arnold Arb. 19: 
279. 1938. 
Hypericum Walteri Gmel. 

p. 603—Viola papilionacea x triloba becomes x Viola variabilis Greene; Viola 
sororia x triloba becomes x Viola populifolia Greene; Viola papilio- 
nacea x sororia becomes x Viola napaea House. 

p. 606—after Ludvigia palustris (L.) Ell. var. americana (DC.) Fernald & Gris- 
com, Rh. 37: 176. 1935, insert Water Purslane. 

p. 607—Ocenothera fruticosa L. becomes: 

Oenothera fruticosa L. var. vera Hook. f. angustifolia Lévl. See Bull. 
Torr. Bot. Club 64: 293-294. 1937. 
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—Oenothera hybrida Michx. becomes: 
Oenothera tetragona Roth var. Fraseri (Pursh) Munz f. hybrida 
(Michx.) Munz, Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 64: 300. 1937. 
—Oenothera pratensis (Small) Robinson becomes: 
Oenothera pilosella Raf. See Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 64: 290. 1937. 
—Oecenothera fruticosa var. hirsuta Nutt., synonym under Oenothera hybrida, 
becomes synonym under Oenothera pilosella. 
p.610—under Spermolepis echinata, after Oxylophile, insert Southern Mo.: 
p.611—insert below Thaspium barbinode: 
Thaspium trifoliatum (L.) Gray. See Rh. 20: 52. 1918. 
Thaspium aureuwm Nutt. var. atropurpureum (Desv.) Coult. & Rose 
G). 
Bo Oxylophile. Southern Mo., local: Laclede Co. 
p. 612—under Cornus florida f. rubra (West) Palmer & Steyermark insert period 
after West. 
p.613—insert below Nyssa sylvatica: 
Nyssa sylvatica var. caroliniana (Poir.) Fernald, Rh. $7: 436. 1935. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Circumneutral to oxylophile. 
Southern Mo. This is the commoner variety in Mo. 
p. 614, line 21—substitute comma for period after Shannon. 
p. 615—Steironema ciliatum (L.) Raf. becomes: 
Lysimachia ciliata L. See Pflanzenfam. IV. 237: 276. 1905. 
—Steironema radicans (Hook.) Gray becomes: 
Lysimachia radicans Hook. See Rh. 39: 438. 1937. 
—Steironema lanceolatum (Walt.) Gray becomes: 
Lysimachia lanceolata Walt. See Rh. 39: 438-441. 1937. 
—Steironema lanceolatum var. angustifolium (Lam.) Gray becomes a 
synonym under Lysimachia lanceolata. 
p. 616—Steironema lanceolatum var. hybridum (Michx.) Gray becomes: - 
Lysimachia hybrida Michx. See Rh. 39: 441. 1937. 
—Steironema quadriflorum (Sims) Hitche. becomes: 
Lysimachia longifolia Pursh. See Pflanzenfam. IV, 237: 279. 1905. 
p.618—insert below Sabatia angularis: 
Sabatia angularis f. albiflora (Raf.) House. 
Sometimes occurring with the typical form. Franklin Co. 
p.619—insert below Frasera carolinensis: 
Menyanthes trifoliata L. var. minor Michx. Buckbean. See Rh. $1: 198. 
1929. 
Swampy meadows. Calciphile. Southeastern Mo., local: Reynolds Co. 
p. 620—Amsonia Tabernaemontana var. salicifolia Woodson should read Am- 
sonia Tabernaemontana var. salicifolia (Pursh) Woodson. 
p.621—insert below Asclepias incarnata: 
Asclepias incarnata f. albiflora Heller. 
Oceasionally found with the typical form. Southern Mo., local: Dallas 
Co. 
—Asclepias humistriata should read Asclepias humistrata. 
P. 622, line 10—humistriata should read humistrata, 
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p. 623—Evolvulus argenteus Pursh becomes: 
Evolvulus Nuttallianus Schultes. See Rh. 37: 63. 1935, 
—Evolvulus alsinioides should read Evolvulus alsinoides. 
p. 625—insert below Phlox paniculata: 
Phlox paniculata f. alba Don. See Bartonia 15: 25. 1933, 
Occasionally found with the typical form. Gasconade Co. 
—Phloz stellata should read Phlox Stellaria, 
p. 627, line 21—insert comma after Iron. 
— insert above Heliotropium tenellum: 
CoLpENIA NUTTALLII Hook. 
Open rocky ground. Introduced in Crawford Co. 
p. 628—-MYOSOTIS SCIRPOIDES should read MYOSOTIS SCORPIOIDES. 
p. 631—insert below Scutellaria parvula var. ambigua: 
Scutellaria parvula var. australis Fassett, Rh. 39: 378. 1937. 
Rocky open ground and glades. Central and southern Mo. Scattered, 
p. 632—change Prunella vulgaris var. lanceolata f. iodacalyx to f. iodocalyx. 
—after Stachys aspera Michx. add: See Rep. Sp. Nov. Beiheft 80: 70, 
1934. 
p. 633—after Stachys hispida Pursh add: See Rep. Sp. Nov. Beiheft 80: 65, 
1934. 
p- 638—NICOTIANA LONGIFOLIA should read NICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. 
p- 639—insert below Linakia VULGARIS: 
Linaria canadensis (L.) Dumont. See Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 1: 
306. 1935. 
Sandy open ground. Oxylophile. Southern Mo.: Dunklin, Iron, and 
McDonald counties. 
—under Linaria canadensis (L.) Dumont var. texana (Scheele) Pennell, 
Dumont should read Dumort., and this becomes: 
Linaria texana Scheele. See Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 1: 302. 1935, 
spuria (L.) Mill. becomes: 
Kickxia spukia (L.) Dumort. See Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 1: 313, 
1935. 
—insert below Scrophularia marilandica: 
Scrophularia marilandica f. neglecta (Rydb.) Pennell, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila. 73: 499. 1921. 
Occasionally found with the typical form. General but seattered. 
—under Penstemon pallidus add as synonym Penstemon arkansanus vat. 
pubescens Pennell. 
last line on page—after Oxylophile to circumneutral, add General. 
pp. 639-640—Pentstemon in all cases should read Penstemon. 
p. 640—in enumeration of counties under Pentstemon arkansanus omit Madison. 
—omit Pentstemon arkansanus var. pubescens here (see above under page 
639). 
—insert above Penstemon Digitalis: 
Penstemon alluviorum Pennell, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 1: 210. 
1935. 
Low ground. Cireumneutral. Southeastern Mo.: Cape Girardeau, 
Stoddard, Dunklin, and Butler counties. 
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—after PAULOWNIA TOMENTOSA (Thunb.) Steud., change Empress Tree to 
Princess Tree. 
—insert below Mimulus alatus: 
Mimulus alatus x M. ringens. See Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 1: 136. 
1935. 

Rarely found with the parent species. Southern Mo., local and scat- 
tered: Ste. Genevieve, Crawford, Reynolds, Shannon, and Greene 
counties. 

p. 641—Mecardonia acuminata (Walt.) Small becomes: 
Bacopa acuminata (Walt.) Robinson. See Rh. 37: 442. 1935. 
—Ilysanthes dubia (L.) Barnh. becomes, in part: 
Lindernia dubia var. typica (L.) Pennell, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 
1: 141. 1935; and in part— 
Lindernia dubia var. major (Pursh) Pennell, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 
Monogr. 1: 146. 1935. 
Both frequently found with the typical var. General. 
—lIlysanthes inaequalis (Walt.) Pennell becomes: 
Lindernia anagallidea (Michx.) Pennell, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 
1; 152. 1935. 
—insert below Lindernia anagallidea: 
Mazus saponicus (Thunb.) Ktze. 
Escaped into grassy lawns. Local: St. Louis Co. 
—Gratiola lutea Raf. becomes: 
Gratiola neglecta Torr. See Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 1: 84. 1935. 
p. 642—insert below Veronica connata: 
Veronica connata var. glaberrima Pennell, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Monogr. 
1: 368. 1935. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Southern Mo.: Ripley, Shan- 
non, Texas, Ozark, and Barry counties. 
—line 27—Afzellia macrophylla should read Afzelia macrophylla. 
p. 646—insert below Ruellia strepens: 
Ruellia strepens var. cleistantha Gray. 
Occasionally found with the typical form. Franklin and Hickory 
counties. 
p. 647—insert above Galium virgatum: 
SHERARDIA ARVENSIS L. Field Madder. 
Open ground. Introduced in MeDonald Co. 
p. 648—insert below Galium Aparine var. Vaillantii: 
GaLIUM vERUM L. 
Open ground. Introduced in Adair Co. 
—insert below Galium circaezans: 
_ Galium circaezans var. hypomolacum Fernald, Rh. 39: 450. 1937. 

Occasionally found with the typical form. 

wae tinctorium L. becomes Galium obtusum Bigel. See Rh. $7: 443- 
. 1935. 


—Galium Claytoni Michx. becomes Galium tinctorium L. See Rh. $7: 443- 
445. 1935. 
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—insert below Diodia teres: 
Diodia teres var. setigera Fernald & Griscom, Rh. 89: 307. 1937. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Central and southern Mo, 
p. 649—Houstonia patens Ell. becomes Houstonia pusilla Schoepf. Substitute 
comma for period after Ripley. 
p. 650—under Symphoricarpos occidentalis omit ‘‘and west-central,’’ and Jack. 
son from enumeration of counties. 
p. 651—Viburnum affine Bush ex Rehder should read Viburnum affine Bush ex 
Schneider. 
p. 652—Valerianella radiata var. leiocarpa becomes a synonym under Valeri- 
anella radiata. See Rh. 40: 206. 1938. 
—insert below Valerianella radiata: 
Valerianella radiata var. missouriensis Dyal, Rh. 40: 206. 1938, 
Similar situations. Scattered throughout the range. 
Valerianella radiata var. Fernaldii Dyal, Rh. 40: 207. 1938. 
Low moist ground. Scattered throughout the range. 
—insert below Valerianella stenocarpa: 
Valerianella ozarkana Dyal, Rh. 40: 208. 1938. 
Valerianela longiflora of auth. in part, not (T. & G.) Walp. 
Rocky open ground. Calciphile. Southwestern Mo.: Barry and Me- 
Donald counties. 
—Valerianella longifiora of auth. in part becomes: 
Valerianella Bushii Dyal, Rh. 40: 210. 1938. 
p. 653—Specularia biflora (R. & 8.) Fisch. & Mey. should read Specularia bifora 
(R. & P.) Fisch. & Mey. 
—insert below Lobelia cardinalis: 
Lobelia splendens Willd. See Rh. 38: 259, 277. 1936. 
Low ground. Circumneutral. Western Mo., local: Jackson Co. 
—insert below Lobelia siphilitica: 
Lobelia siphilitica var. ludoviciana A.DC. See Rh. 38: 281. 1936. 
Similar situations to the typical form. Southern Mo.: Laclede and 
Greene counties. 
—Lobelia puberula Michx. becomes Lobelia glandulosa Walt. See Rh. 38: 
497. 1937. 
p. 654—Lobelia leptostachys A.DC. becomes: 
Lobelia spicata var. leptostachys (A.DC.) Mack. & Bush. See Bh. 38: 
305. 1936. 
—under Vernonia missurica add Vernonia interior var. Drummondii 
(Shuttlw.) Mack. & Bush, as a synonym. 
p. 655—Vernonia interior Smal] becomes: 
Vernonia Baldwini var. interior (Small) Schubert, Rh. 38: 370. 1936. 
—omit Vernonia interior var Drummondii here (see above under p. 654). 
—insert below Vernonia fasciculata x interior: 
Vernonia fasciculata x missurica. 
Occasionally found with the parent species. Lafayette Co. 
--Bupatorium falcatum Michx. becomes Eupatorium purpureum L. See Bh. 
39: 306. 1937. 
~—EBupatorium purpureum of the ‘‘Catalogue’’ becomes: 
Zupatorium fistulosum Barratt. See Rh. 39: 306, 1937. 
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P. 656—under Eupatorium coelestinum substitute Bates Co. for Jackson Co. 
p.657—insert below Liatris pycnostachya: 


Liatris pycnostachya f. Hubrichtii Anderson, Mo. Bot. Gard. Bull. 25: 
122, 1937. 


Upland prairies. Circumneutral. Franklin and Grundy counties. 
p. 659—Solidago juncea var. scabrella (T. & G.) Gray becomes: 


Solidago juncea f. scabrella (T. & G.) Fernald, Rh. 38: 208. 1936. 
—insert below Solidago juncea f. scabrella: 


Solidago neurolepis Fernald, Rh. 38: 212. 1936. 


Dry open woods. Oxylophile. Southwestern Mo.: Jasper Co. 
p. 660—insert below Solidago radula: 


Solidago radula var. laeta Fernald, Rh. 38: 228. 1936. 


Similar situations to the typical form. Central and southern Mo.: 
Pettis and Morgan counties. 


Solidago radula var. stenolepis Fernald, Rh. 38: 228. 1936. 


Similar situations to the typical form. Southwestern Mo.: Jasper Co. 
p. 661—insert below Solidago Drummondii: 


Solidago Riddellii Frank. 


Swampy meadows. Circumneutral. Eastern Ozark region: Dent and 
Shannon counties. 
p. 663—insert below Aster laevis: 


Aster laevis var. amplifolius Porter. 


Wooded slopes. Cireumneutral. Scattered: Jefferson, Cape Girardeau, 
Reynolds, Saline, and Atchison counties. 


—insert below Aster ericoides: 
Aster ericoides f. caeruleus (Benke) Blake, Rh. 32: 139. 1930. 
Occasionally found with the typical form. Northwestern Mo., local: 
Clark Co. 


p. 664—insert below Aster laterifiorus var. pendulus: 
Aster laterifiorus var. pendulus x A. puniceus var. lucidulus. 
Rarely occurring with the parent species. Dent and Shannon counties. 


—Aster paniculatus var. bellidiflorus (Willd.) Burgess becomes a synonym 
under Aster paniculatus Lam. See Rh. $5: 33. 1933. 


—insert below Aster praealtus var. subasper: 
Aster praealtus var. imbricatior Wiegand, Rh. 35: 26. 1933. 


Similar situations to the typical form. Greene Co. 
p. 665—insert below Aster interior: 


Aster puniceus L. var. lucidulus Gray. 
Aster lucidulus (Gray) Wiegand. 


Swampy meadows. Calciphile to circumneutral. Eastern Ozark region: 
Dent, Reynolds, Shannon, and Howell counties. 


—line 14—under Aster ptarmicoides omit Jackson from enumeration of 
counties. 


~~Pluchea petiolata Cass becomes: 


Pluchea viscida (Raf.) House, Am, Mid], Nat. 7: 129, 1921, 
p. 666—Antennaria calophylla Greene becomes: 


Antennaria fallax var. calophylla (Greene) Fernald. Rh, $8: 2380. 1936. 
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p. 667—insert below Silphium integrifolium the following: 
fF Silphium speciosum Nutt. See Rh. 39: 286. 1937. 
i} Prairies. Cireumneutral. Western Mo.: Jackson, Jasper, Newton, and 
MeDonald counties. 
Silphium speciosum var. Deamii Perry, Rh. 39: 287. 1937. 
Occasionally found with the typical form. Western Mo.: Jackson Co. 
Silphium asperrimum Hook. See Rh. 39: 286. 1937. 
Open ground. Circumneutral. Southeastern Mo., local: Dunklin Co, 
ae Silphium Gatesii Mohr. See Rh. 39: 288. 1937. 
; Dry rocky ground. Oxylophile. Southern Mo.: Ripley, Shannon, and 
A Ozark counties. 
f —lIva xanthifolia Willd. should read Iva xanthifolia Nutt. 
b p. 669—Rudbeckia subtomentosa var. Craigii Sherff becomes: 
I ' Rudbeckia subtomentosa f. Craigii (Sherff) Fernald, Rh. 39: 458. 1937, 


—inseit below Rudbeckia hirta: 
; Budbeckia hirta f. homochroma Steyermark, Rh. 40: 179. 1938. 
Upland woods. Southern Mo., local: Oregon Co. 
} Rudbeckia hirta var. sericea (T. V. Moore) Fernald, Rh. 39: 457. 1937, 
Rudbeckia sericea T. V. Moore. 
Frequently found with the typical form. Circumneutral. General, 
} —under Rudbeckia missouriensis, Benton Co. should read Newton Co. 
; p. 671—insert below Helianthus mollis: 
i Helianthus mollis x H. occidentalis. 
; Dry open ground. Laclede Co. 
4 p. 673—insert below Coreopsis grandiflora: 
Coreopsis grandiflora var. Harveyana (Gray) Sherff, Bot. Gaz. 94: 593. 


1933. 
Glades and dry open woods. Oxylophile. Central and southern Mo.: 
+n Butler, Wayne, Iron, Carter, Oregon, and Jackson counties. 


—Coreopsis tripteris var. Deamii Standley becomes a synonym under Core- 
opsis tripteris L. See Field Mus. Publ. Bot. 11: 415. 1936. 
p- 674, line 4—Green should read Greene. 
p. 676—insert below CHRYSANTHEMUM LEUCANTHEMUM var. PINNATIFIDUM: 
CHRYSANTHEMUM PaRTHENIUM (L.) Bernh. Feverfew. 
Escaped into waste ground. Grundy Co. 
p. 677, line 3—Artemisia vulgaris subsp. Wrighti Hall & Clements should read: 
Artemisia vulgaris subsp. Wrighti (Gray) Hall & Clements. 
p. 678—insert below CARDUUS CRISPUS: 
Carpuvus NuTans L. Musk Thistle. 
Waste ground. Introduced in Jackson Co. 
p. 681—Lacruca scaRioLa L. should read Lacruca L., with Lactuca 
scariola L. as synonym in line below. 
—LACTUCA SCARIOLA var. INTEGRATA Gren. & Godr. should read Lactuca Szs- 
RIOLA var. INTEGRATA (Gren. & Godr.) Farwell, Am. Midl. Nat. 10: 46. 
1926, with Lactuca scariola var. integrata as synonym in line below. 
—insert below Lactuca canadensis var. typica: 
Lactuca canadensis f. angustipes Wiegand. 
Rocky wooded slopes along streams. Circumneutral to oxylophile. 
Southwestern Mo.: Christian and Taney counties. 
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CORRECTIONS IN INDEX 


p. 687—change Afzelia macrophylla to Afzelia macrophylla. 

p. 689—[ American] Brooklime, change 154 to 642. 
—[Andropogon] scoparius var. villosissimus should be in italics. 
—Angelico, change 610 to 611. 

p. 690—[Artemisia] ludoviciana should read 676, 677. 

p. 691—change [Asclepias] humistriata to humistrata. 

p. 692—[ Aureolaria] ealycosa and flava var. macrantha, change 642 to 643. 

p. 693—Black-eyed Susan, change 664 to 669. 

—([Bladder-pod] Slender, change 644 to 547. 
—([Bladderwort] Large, change 547 to 644. 
—Bluets and [Bluets] Small, change 648 to 649. 

p. 694—Buck Brush, change 649 to 650. 

p.697—change [Carya] tomentosa var. subcoreacea to tomentosa var. subcoriacea. 

p. 698—Cercis canadensis, change 375 to 575. 

p. 700—[Clover] Bush should read 581, 582. 

p. 701—change [Crataegus] ealpodendron to Calpodendron throughout. 

p. 702—[Crataegus] Gattingeri, change 562 to 563. 

—([Crataegus] Kelloggi should read Kelloggii. 

p. 704—Crown-beard, Wild, change to Crown-beard, White. 

—insert Curly Muck-weed..............--205- 455, below Cuphea petiolata. 

p. 705—change [Cypripedium] Reginae to reginae. 

p. 706—[Dogwood] Alternate-leaved, Gray, Rough-leaved, Swamp, Stiff, change 

612 to 613. 

p. 706—[Dolicholus] tomentosus, change 585 to 584, 

p. 707—Tr. Elephant’s foot to follow Elephantophus. 
—omit Empress Tree. 

p. 708—change Evolvulus alsinioides to Evolvulus alsinoides. 

—Flame Flower should read Fame Flower, and transpose to follow [False] 
Starwort. 

p. 709—Flax, change 548 to 586. 

—Fragaria chiloensis var. Ananassa, change 565 to 566. 

p. 712—Grindelia lanceolata, change 658 to 657. 

p. 713—[Helianthus] divaricatus, change 671 to 670. 
—([Helianthus] doronicoides, change 670 to 671. 

p. 714—[ Hicoria] glabra, change 514 to 515. 

—l[Hicoria] microcarpa, change 514 to 516. 
—[Hicoria] villosa should read 514, 515. 

p. 715—[Indian] Bread-root, change 576 to 577. 

p. 716—Ironweed, change 634 to 654, 

p. 717—[Kochia] scoparia should read Scoparia. 

—below [Lactuca] scariola var. integrata, insert: 
Serriola var. integrata....... 681 
—change Lactuca seariola and Lactuca scariola var. integrata to italics. 
P. 718—[Lechea] villosa, change 600 to 601. 
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p. 720—[Manna Grass] Floating, change 460 to 459. 


—[Maple] Sugar, omit 593. 


. 722—change Myosotis scirpoides to Myosotis scorpioides. 


—change Nicotiana longifolia to Nicotiana longifiora. 


. 723—[Oenothera] strigosa, change 607 to 606. 


—Onosmodium hispidissimum, change 628 to 629. 
—[Onosmodium] hispidissimum var. macrospermum, change 628 to 629, 
—[Onosmodium] subsetosum, change 628 to 629. 

. 725—[Paspalum] pubescens should be pubescens. 


. 726—Change Pentstemon to Penstemon. 


—change [Phlox] stellata to Stellaria. 
. 727—change [Poa] Chapmanniana to Chapmaniana. 
. 728—Pogonia affinis should be Pogonia affinis. 


. 729—insert Princess Tree...............06. 640, below Prince’s Feather, 


. 730—change [Prunella] vulgaris var. lanceolata f. iodacalyx to f. iodocalyx. 
—([Quereus] x Bebbiana should be x Bebbiana. 
—([Quereus] x Hillii, change 519 to 520. 
. 732—Rhynchosia latifolia, change 584 to 585. 
—change Roripa to Rorippa. 
—change [Rosa] Eglantaria to eglanteria. 
. 733—[Rubus] villosus should be villosus. 


p. 735—Sapindus Drummondi should be Sapindus Drummondii. 
—Scilla biflora should read Scilla bifolia. 
. 736—Senecio aureus, change 578 to 678. 


—change [Sitanion] hystrix to Hystrix. 
. 737—change Sorrell to Sorrel. 
. 738—[Sphenopholis] pallens, change 464 to 465. 


p. 740—after Tamaricaceae, Tamarisk, and Tamarix gallica, change 600 to 601. 


—Thorough-wax, change 610 to 611. 
—[Tobacco] Indian should read 654, 666. 
—[Tobacco] Ladies’, change 638 to 665. 
—[Tobaeco] Wild, change 666 to 638. 
—tTrachelospermum difforme, change 621 to 620. 


p. 742—Umbrella-wort should read 533, 534. 
fi p. 744—[Vitis] vulpina var. praecox, change 596 to 597. 


—Wild Pansy should read 601, 603. 


f p. 745—Wolfiella floridana should read Wolffiella floridana. 


—[Xanthium] canadense, change 669 to 668. 
—[Zigadenus] Nuttallii should read Nuttallii. 
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